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HE Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
. Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Unita- 
rian Association comes in May. The executive 
officers and directors of the Association have 
planned a week of meetings which will fitly cele- 
brate the honorable history of the Unitarian 

Church during these seventy-five years. We shall soon 
publish the programme in full, and we shall occupy consider- 
able space for the next few weeks in the effort to interest 
our readers in the work that is committed to us. Many of 
our people are suspicious of traditions, and are too much 
afraid of getting into the ruts of custom; but civilization 
means good traditions established and wholesome customs 
fixed as habits. Progress runs swiftly on the rails of prece- 
dent. Therefore, it is wise to encourage in the young rever- 
ence for the fathers and respect for the deeds they wrought. 
Rightly apprehending the past, we read with open eyes our 
commission for the future. The hearts of all our people 
should be enlisted for the furtherance of the work which we 
have to do, not for the honor and glory of our little Church, 
but, let us humbly and modestly believe, for the good of all 
men everywhere. 
at 


Dr. Huis recently quoted from a sermon by Jona- 
than Edwards, as follows: “God holds the unconverted over 
the pit:of hell as much as one holds a spider or a loathsome 
insect over the fire; and from time to time the generations 
in darkened lands, without temple, without Bible, without re- 
ligious teacher, are swept into the future as the housewife 
lifts the lid from the glowing coals and sweeps flies into the 
flames.” ; } 

Why should that quotation excite any especial interest 
outside of the congregation that listened to it? This pas- 
sage has been one of the stock examples held up to public 
scorn by young Unitarian ministers during the last fifty 
years or more. If one of the Unitarian ministers of Brook- 
lyn had quoted it last Sunday, no interest would have been 
excited outside of the congregation; and the hearers would 
have wondered why the minister was threshing that old 
straw. Why does it excite.such interest when spoken by a 
Presbyterian? Evidently, because of the shock of contrast. 
It has an effect something like that caused by an actor who 
denounces the stage, of a soldier who says that war is hell, 
or a monk who marries a nun. If the Unitarian preachers 
of Brooklyn should denounce Presbyterianism or Jonathan 
Edwards, few would listen with interest; and those who did 
listen would not commend the choice of subjects, and might 
stay at home on the following Sunday. But, treated in an 
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orthodox pulpit, such matters excite general attention, are 
widely reported in the daily press, and draw crowds to the 
church. 

& 


WE once heard Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes read a paper 
on the life and teachings of Jonathan Edwards. He did 
justice to the great intellect of Edwards, but dissected 
his awful doctrines with all the skill of the practised surgeon. 
It was in a private assembly, where no reporters were al- 


lowed. Many of the doctor’s hearers were familiar with . 


the subject, and were interested mainly because of the 
intelligence, the moral insight, and wonderful skill of the 
essayist. He was by turns witty and wrathful. His intelli- 
gence lighted up the subject, and charmed even those who 
were weary of it. But one eminent physician, to whom 
the story was a new one, was evidently wrought up to a 
pitch of intense moral excitement; and, when an opportu- 
nity was offered him to speak, with clenched hands and 
quivering lips he burst out in a passion that moved all of his 
hearers,—* I did not know that such damnable doctrines were 
ever preached.” 
& 


Is a new irruption of barbarians possible? We are 
accustomed to say that this is a small world that we live in, 
because the civilized parts of it are so well known. The 
few thousand people who travel for pleasure meet each other 
everywhere. Many, also, have penetrated into the countries 
that lie outside the range of civilization. The “ unexplored” 
portions of the earth have been filled up on the maps with 
so many details that-we have flattered ourselves that at last 
the whole world lies open. We have imagined that wars 
would cease, and we have assured ourselves that there can 
never be another invasion of barbarians to work their will 
upon civilization, as did the Goths and Vandals. An irrup- 
tion of an alien race like that which invaded Spain we have 
declared to be henceforth impossible. And yet it is among 
the recent discoveries that in Africa, north of the Niger and 
back of the French possessions on the Mediterranean, there 
are twenty millions of Mohammedans armed, semi-civilized, 
zealots for religion, haters of European civilization and the 
infidel, ready some day not far distant to break out with 
irresistible power toward the Mediterranean or the Red Sea. 
Kitchener, with his machine-guns, mowed down twenty 
thousand fanatics under the Mahdi; and machine-guns, 
rightly placed, can no doubt stay any tide of human beings 
armed with muskets and scimetars. But cannot this new 
horror be evaded? Must Christianity and Islam meet once 
more upon the battlefield? The shock of such an encounter 
would be felt from the Congo to the borders of China. In 
comparison with such a conflict the wars of the Crusades 
would seem like neighborhood quarrels. 


ae 


“He is no Unitarian” is the displayed head-line of the 
Boston Hera/d concerning the declaration of Prof. Mitchell of 
the Boston University School of Theology. The head-line is 
justified by what purports to be Prof. Mitchell’s defence. 
On three points he has been charged with teaching Unitarian 
doctrine. He repels the charges made against him with 
indignation. We sympathize with him. To eall one a 
Unitarian is still in some circles to offer the worst affront 
that one can invent with which to insult a theologian. In 
the descending ranks of theological respectability the aver- 
age man who regards himself as a defender of the faith 
counts orthodoxy, liberal orthodoxy, heresy and Unitarian- 
ism. Beyond this lies the wilderness, dark, forbidding, and 
dangerous. Prof. Mitchell declares that he is not a Uni- 
tarian, although he-holds that Jesus in the flesh was not 
omniscient; that one may be saved without a belief in his 
Deity; and that Jesus bridged the gulf between sinful man 
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and the Father by an atonement that was made not by a 
dead Christ, but by a living Christ, and began while he 
was still alive. Prof. Mitchell claims that these are doc- 
trines of Methodism, and that John Wesley was much more 
liberal than some of his recent followers. We hope the 
bishop will sustain Prof. Mitchell in his claim that he is 
teaching and preaching Methodist doctrine. He does well 
to resent the insult offered by those who say, ‘“‘ You are 
no better than a Unitarian.” 


& 


Wuen Albert Hopkins, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy in Williams. College, found himself after the war 
a lonely man, without wife or child, he turned to the work of 
rescue in a decadent settlement nestling under the shadow 
of the Green Mountains. He spent his Saturdays and his 
Sundays among fugitive slaves, renegade white men, and 
others who had drifted together away from the restraints of 
the law, and, without church or school, were fifty years ago 
as thorough-going degenerates as can be found in New Eng- 
land to-day. A chapel was built, an orchard was planted. 
The sad-hearted scholar carried sweetness and light into this 
hamlet. Children grew up there to whom his presence was 
as that of an angel, and who can now date their salvation 
from the worst conditions to the coming into that place of 
this true minister with the glad tidings of great joy. 


az 


Tue embarrassments which have caused the appointment 
of a receiver to assist the Appletons in the conduct of their 
business excites universal sympathy. With a great publish- 
ing business honorably conducted, with a million dollars 
invested in the production of literature of the most whole- 
some kind, no disgrace falls upon this honorable firm because 
the bankers did not consider the assets of the firm a sufficient 
security for loans. For their own sake we hope and believe 
that the rich men of New York will see to it that sufficient 
money is advanced on easy terms to help the firm during 
this low tide and until prosperity returns. The best things 
in literature do not always pay,— indeed, do not commonly 
pay. It is creditable to the Appletons that with a high 
standard they have succeeded so well, and have come so near 
to what the world would count a brilliant success,— a success 
which we hope is only postponed, not made impossible. 


The Confession of Dr. Hillis, 


It is never safe to accept without a question reports of 
sermons and conversations in the daily papers. Where deli- 
cate distinctions are to be made, only those who are expert 
can report the sayings of a theologian without risk of color- 
ing his statements by some private interpretation. But, 
taking the reports of the New York dailies with some re- 
serve, it would seem safe to conclude that Dr. Hillis did say 
some things about the creed of the Presbyterian Church, and 
his relation to it, which are fairly subjects of comment. As 
reported, also, the professors of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago expressed opinions about Dr. Hillis 
which fairly represent the attitude of conservative Presby- 
terians. 

Now what has happened ? Prof. Swing was the minister 
of a Presbyterian church in Chicago. According to the 
Presbyterian standards, he preached heresy, was tried for 
heresy, and was convicted. He repelled the charge of heresy, 
and tried to maintain his position as a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church. When the case went against him, a large 
congregation was gathered and Central Music Hall was 
built to give him an audience-room. He had a reputation 
for literary skill and culture which made him attractive to 
many cultivated people. His genial temper and unaffected 
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liberality attracted others. A very large contingent attended 
the services in Music Hall, because they convinced them- 
selves that Prof. Swing and his church had a right to, the 
Presbyterian name. ‘Their feelings were not hurt by harsh 
doctrine, and yet they were soundly orthodox. As one said 
of them, “They think they are Presbyterians still.” Prof. 
Swing declined to be classed with Unitarians, although. it was 
believed at one time that he might accept a call to a Unita- 
rian church in Chicago. Being introduced to two eminent 
lawyers one day, the remark was made to the writer, ‘ These 
gentlemen are members of Prof. Swing’s congregation.” 
“Oh, yes,” said one of them, with a laugh, ‘‘ we belong to 
the Church of the Holy Ambiguity.” Prof. Swing died 
honored, loved, and lamented by all, in spite of what seemed 
to be gaps in his logic and the weakness of his claim to 
represent in any way the old forms of faith. 

The question of a successor arose. Dr. Hillis was 
chosen. The talk in the streets was to the effect that the 
Presbyterian Church wished to hold this great congregation, 
with its noble institutions, in the hope of making it as sound 
in the faith as it was rich in good works. It was said that 
Dr. Hillis was liberal enough to hold Prof. Swing’s friends 
and orthodox enough to meet the demands of the presbytery. 
Later, many doubts were expressed about his ability to carry 
water on both shoulders as easily and honestly as Prof. 
Swing had done. 

After the resignation of Dr. Abbott, Dr. Hillis was called 
to Brooklyn. Here he occupied a pulpit from which the 
doctrine of eternal punishment had been banished for forty 
years. He was entirely free from any responsibility to the 
presbytery excepting in one particular: he was still a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church and of the Chicago Presby- 
tery. We do not vouch for the statement; but the New 
York Journal puts in quotation-marks, as spoken by Dr. 
Hillis, these words concerning the doctrine of foreordination 
unto damnation: “ Every young man who enters the Presby- 
terian Church has to solemnly swear to believe and teach 
this frightful view.” In the New York Sux Deacon White 
is quoted as asking what the Chicago Presbytery has to do 
with Dr. Hillis. Dr. Marquis of the Chicago Seminary is 
reported as saying, ‘‘ How any man can hold the ecclesi- 
astical position which Dr. Hillis holds, and put forth the 
utterances which he does, and still claim to be an honest 
man, is a problem in ethics which I cannot solve.” 

If Dr. Hillis’s statement is true, that all young ministers 
in the Presbyterian Church are sworn to believe and to teach 
- the doctrine which he now repudiates with indignation, a 
doctrine which he has not believed or taught for years, the 
Chicago Presbytery has the right to ask whether he has kept 
faith with it. We congratulate Dr. Hillis on his escape from 
the iron bars of the Westminster Confession. At last he has 
done his simple duty, and has resigned his membership of 
the Chicago Presbytery. Now for the first time he is at lib- 
erty to denounce, if he chooses, the creed of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

This seems to be no time for the waving of banners or for 
a crusade to be led by Dr. Hillis against the Presbyterian 
Church. Some of the best ministers in Unitarian pulpits 
were born and bred Presbyterian. They have come to us 
with painful steps, driven by their consciences from the old 
homes and associations. They still love and often praise 
the Church that sheltered them and strengthened them until 
the new light came. It is to them no holiday task to use 
their light and liberty in such a way as to maintain the 
steadfastness and virile energy of moral purpose which have 
made the Presbyterian Church at many times and in many 
places the bulwark of civil and even of religious liberty. 
The Westminster Confession will some day become an object 
of curiosity, like the New England Primer and the Connecti- 
cut Blue Laws. When that time comes, even Presbyterians 
will rejoice. Meantime they have our sympathy. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Association. 


It is to be hoped that all our Unitarian ministers and 
interested laymen and laywomen are making plans to be in 
Boston at the time of the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the National Association next May. The prep- 
arations for the anniversary meetings are now well advanced, 
and we may be sure that the week will be full of interest and 
inspiration. The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Unitarian churches of Hungary, the Japanese Unitarian 
Association, and the Brahmo-Somaj of India have appointed 
delegates. Among the foreign guests who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to be present are: Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Rev. Charles Hargrove of Leeds, England, Mr. Ion Pritch- 
ard, honorary secretary of the Sunday School Association 
of England, and his sister, Miss Marion Pritchard, who is . 
very active in philanthropic work in London. From Hun- 
gary comes Prof. George Boros, dean of the Unitarian 
college at Koloszvar, and probably a lay delegate. From 
Germany comes Prof. Gustav Oppert of Berlin, from Bel- 
gium Rev. James Hocart of Brussels, from Italy Signor 
Ferdinando Bracciforti of Milan. The French Liberal 
Churches and the Protestantenbond of Holland have both 
promised to send delegates, but the names of their repre- 
sentatives have not yet been received. The delegates from 
India will be Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar and Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, and from Japan will come Rev. T. Murai and Rev. 
Kinzo Hirai. 

The meetings will begin on Sunday, May 20, when ser- 
vices conducted by the visiting ministers will be held in the 
Unitarian churches in and about Boston. In the evening 
there will be union services in King’s Chapel and Arlington 
Street Church. On. Monday morning at nine o’clock, and 
on each morning during the week at the same hour, there 
will be morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted by dis- 
tinguished ministers. There will follow on Monday at ro. 30 
am. the meeting of the Ministerial Union in Channing 
Hall, at 2.30 P.M. of the Unitarian Temperance Society, at 
3.30 P.M. the meeting of the Women’s Alliance, and, prob- 
ably at 5 P.M., the reception to visiting ministers given by 
the Boston Association. In the evening there will be a com- 
munion service in King’s Chapel, our historic church. 

Tuesday will be given to meetings under the direct 
charge of the American Unitarian Association. The annual 
business meeting of the Association will be held in Lorimer 
Hall at to a.m., the polls for election of officers remaining 
open until noon. At ro.30 the general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will gather in Tremont Temple; and after an open- 
ing service of worship the president and secretary of the 
Association will make their annual addresses, and the for- 
eign delegates will present the salutations of the different 
organizations they represent. The afternoon will be given 
to the consideration of the problems of organization in our 
liberal churches; and in the evening there will be a full 
service of worship, and the anniversary sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 

On Wednesday morning the Berry Street Conference of 
ministers will meet in the chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. Rev. Charles Hargrove of Leeds, England, has 
been invited to give the address. This will be followed by 
the luncheon given by the Alumni of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, and in the afternoon there will be the annual 
meetings of the Children’s Mission and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The latter organization will hold a mass 
meeting in Tremont Temple in the evening. 

On Thursday morning it is proposed to hold a meeting in 
Channing Hall for the consideration of the organization of 
the International Conference of Unitarians and Other Lib- 
eral Christians. The Sunday School Society will occupy 
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Tremont Temple in the afternoon, and the Unitarian Festi- 
val will crowd Music Hall in the evening. 

Friday, May 25, is the true Anniversary Day, as it was on 
May 25, 1825, that the Association was organized. Three 
sessions will be held in Tremont Temple. In the morning, 
addresses will be made by our leading. laymen on the his- 
torical developments of our movement. In the afternoon, 
consideration will be given to the work of the four great 
leaders,— Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Martineau; and 
in the evening, addresses will be made on “‘ The Prophecies 
of our History,” the closing address being given by the sec- 
retary of the Association. 

Saturday will be allotted to excursions, and probably the 
delegates will be invited especially to visit Cambridge. It is 
proposed to organize other short excursions at different 
times during the week, including a drive through the park 
system of Boston, and perhaps visits to Concord and Plym- 
outh for such as desire to make these trips. 

The preliminary programmes, with information in regard 
to transportation, hospitality, hotel rates, and other arrange- 
ments for the convenience of delegates, will be ready for 
distribution in our churches about the middle of April. In 
the mean time let every one make his plans to hold the week 
beginning May 20 for a Boston visit, that we may all do 
honor to our founders, and rejoice together over our past 
of honorable achievement and our future of widening 


opportunity. 


Current Topics. 


THE United States Senate last Tuesday took a definite 
step toward the final solution of a peculiarly difficult colonial 
problem when it passed, by a vote of 40 to 31, the Foraker 
bill, providing a tariff and civil government for Porto Rico. 
The Foraker bill imposes a duty of 15 per cent. of the duties 
provided for in the Dingley law upon the interchange of 
goods between Porto Rico and the United States; but this 
provision is expressly temporary in its operation. It is 
provided in the bill that after April 1, 1902, the tariff 
provision will cease to be operative; and Porto Rico will bear 
exactly the same commercial relation to the Union that the 
individual States bear to the United States. The Porto Rico 
bill, as passed by the Senate, modifies the House view of the 
status of Porto Rico, when it defines the inhabitants of the 
island as “under the protection of the United States.” In 
the House bill the Porto Ricans were designated as “ citizens 
of the United States.” The Senate bill is, in effect, the re- 
sult of a compromise with those senators who threatened to 
prevent the passage of the measure unless it contained a pro- 
vision establishing free trade between the United States and 
Porto Rico. It is expected that the House will concur with 
the Senate in its action, and that the bill which gives Porto 
Rico a definite standing as a political and economic factor 
will be signed by the President before the end of the week. 


Jt 


THE University of Chicago is on the eve of extensive 
material developments. Last Saturday President Harper 
announced that the institution had been enabled to accept 
Mr. Rockefeller’s offer of $2,000,000 on condition that the 
university should duplicate that amount from other sources. 
The authorities of the university were enabled to satisfy the 
conditions of Mr. Rockefeller’s proffered gift after an exten- 
sion of time. Last week Mr. Rockefeller confirmed his gift; 
and the president and trustees of the University of Chicago, 
on their part, made public the fact that the contributions 
- that had been made by other friends of the institution 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000, thus making a total addition 
to the material resources of the university of a little less 
than $5,000,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s most recent contribu- 
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tion to the funds of the university is the latest in a series 
which aggregates more than $7,000,000. It gives to the 
great higher educational centre of the Middle West a total 
endowment of $11,000,000, and places the institution among 
the wealthiest of its kind. It is understood that Mr. Rocke- 
feller will continue to take a financial interest in the affairs 
of the university which he has so richly endowed, and that 
the institution will never lack funds that may be needed for 
the extension and development of its activities so long as 
Mr. Rockefeller is able to help it. 


od 


Hon. WEssSTER Davis, the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, who returned from a tour through South Africa 
recently, has tendered to the President his resignation as a 
member of the cabinet. In an interview which appeared in 
the newspapers of the country last Monday, Mr. Davis said 
that his withdrawal from his official position was due to the 
fact that he was no longer in accord with the administration 
in its attitude of non-intervention in the war in South Africa. 
It will be remembered that the departure of Mr. Davis for 
the Transvaal shortly after the opening of the war was made 
the subject of interesting and somewhat anxious comment 
by observers, who thought that they saw in the presence of 
an American cabinet officer at Pretoria a purpose on the 
part of the United States to take a more active part in the 
international complications than appeared likely at the out- 
set. It does not yet appear that Mr. Davis was not the 
bearer of some important communication from President 
Kruger to President McKinley; but it is quite apparent that 
the former Assistant Secretary is entirely at odds with the 
administration on the subject of its policy in South Africa. 
According to his statement, Mr. Davis, while in the Trans- 
vaal, was so strongly impressed with the justice of the fed- 
eralists’ cause, and with the heroism of their struggle, that 
he decided to retire from official life and to devote himself 
to the task of creating sympathy for the Boers by a series of 
public lectures upon the war and its causes before the 
people of the United States. 
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THE question of whether the American and the British 
sections at the Paris Exposition shall be open on Sunday is 
furnishing some embarrassment to the French administra- 
tion of the fair as well as to the American and the British 
officials. The French government is evidently anxious to 
secure assurances that the American and the British sec- 
tions of the Exposition will be open Sundays as upon week- 
days. The American commissioner, Mr. Peck, and his 
British colleagues have shown no disposition to comply with 
the wishes of the French administration; and the presump- 
tion is that the participation of the English-speaking peoples 
in the fair will be suspended during one day out of seven. 
The Exposition buildings are being hurried to completion, 
and the present indications are that everything will be ready 
for the public on the day that has been set aside for the 
opening exercises. As this day of triumph for the republic 
approaches, the political passions of the country become per- 
ceptibly calmer. Frenchmen are becoming ready for their 
ancient part as the hosts of Christendom. Nice and 
pleasant things are published in generous quantities by the 
French newspapers about the neighbors of France, and even 
Great Britain is receiving a share of the graceful attentions 
of French publicists. France, deeply plunged in her work 
of industry and of art, is at complete peace with all the 
world ; and Frenchmen are proposing toasts to the rest of 
mankind with the utmost urbanity and the kindliest feelings. 
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THERE is a strong movement in Washington and-in New 
England, which has for its end the nomination of Hon. John 
D. Long, the Secretary of the Navy, for the Vice-Presidency 
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on the McKinley ticket at the Republican National Conven- 
tion this summer. . Secretary Long has not expressed an ac- 
quiescence in the plans of his political friends, and, in fact, 
only a short time ago publicly announced that he was not a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Last Sunday Senator 
Hanna, the chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
announced that Mr. Long was his choice for Vice-President. 
The Republican leaders of New England immediately de- 
clared their approval of Mr. Hanna’s suggestion. The mem- 
bers of the Congressional delegation from the New England 
States took a profound interest in the discussion, and gave 
it as their opinion that Secretary Long would accept the 
candidacy for the nomination for Vice-President, and that 
the national Republican ticket of 1900 would bear his name. 
Throughout New England, and in fact in most of the Eastern 
States, the project received the warm commendation of Re- 
publicans. The mention of Secretary Long in connection 
with the Vice-Presidency by the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee is of particular interest at this time, when 
Gov. Roosevelt of New York, who was until lately the most 
probable choice of the convention for Vice-President, has de- 
clared that he is not a candidate for the second place upon 
the Republican ticket, and that he never will be a candidate. 
There is little doubt that, if Secretary Long consents to accept 
the Vice-Presidential nomination, it will be given to him. 


ed 


QUEEN VicrorIA arrived in Dublin on Wednesday of 
this week; and the Irish people gave her a demonstrative 
welcome, more cordial than her Majesty’s ministers had 
hoped would be accorded to her when the subject of a 
visit to Ireland by the queen was first broached. Of course, 
the utmost precautions had been taken by the police to avert 
unpleasant surprises while the queen was on her way to Ire- 
land or after her arrival there. Especial pains were taken to 
insure the safety of the queen’s journey by rail. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar one of the most gracious occasions in the 
gracious career of the queen and empress. Dublin was 
packed full of country people, part of whom had been attracted 
to the capital by curiosity, and part, no doubt, by a sincere 
desire to do homage to the venerable lady who is making an 
effort to express to the Irish people her appreciation of the 
loyalty of the many Irish soldiers who gave up their lives in 
the service of the crown upon South African battlefields, and 
to heal the breach that has held two peoples asunder through 
the centuries. It cannot be doubted, of course, that her 
Majesty’s ministers regard the visit of the queen to Ireland 
merely as a part of a well-devised and altogether political 
plan of conciliation. It is also certain that the queen did 
not undertake the journey without the advice and consent 
of her ministers; but quite apart from whatever political 
considerations may enter into the project of her Majesty’s 
visit to her Irish dominions is the queen’s personal desire, in 
the closing years of her long life, to see the obliteration of 
the misunderstanding between the Irish and the English. 


2 


THE socialists are responsible for some very stormy scenes 
which have been enacted in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
during the past fortnight. The socialist groups demanded 
the summoning of the constituent assembly to consider 
some proposed changes of the constitution in the direction 
of much-needed political and economic reform. The cham- 
ber showed no disposition to dissolve itself and give way to 
the convocation of the constituent assembly. ‘The social- 
ists then tried to bring about the dissolution of the chamber 
by a series of violent tactics aiming to prevent the holding of 
a session. Several days in succession the obstructionists 
succeeded in carrying out their plans; and the chamber had 
to adjourn because it could not continue the session amidst 
the din and disorder that arose from the angry, and not always 
parliamentary, protests of the socialists. The latter seemed 
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especially to concentrate their wrath upon Signor Colombo, the 
president of the chamber. Signor Colombo was repeatedly 
shouted down as he rose to speak, and fears were entertained 
for his personal safety. Last Monday the conservatives in 
the chamber showed their strength by re-electing Signor Co- 
lombo to the presidency of their body by a substantial ma- 
jority. The heat of political passion that has been developed 
in the Chamber of Deputies has had its effect upon the gen- 
eral public, and sporadic rioting has taken place in various 
cities of Italy; but the situation is not serious at present, and 
the royal and municipal authorities are confident of being 
able to cope with it effectively. 


as 


Lorp Roserts is still making sure his way for the march 
to Pretoria that is to be the beginning of the end of the pres- 
ent war and the securing of the British empire in South 
Africa from Boer obstructions. President Kruger recently 
issued a manifesto recalling all Boers to their allegiance to 
the two republics, and threatening the recalcitrants. who 
have accepted British protection with condign punishment. 
The Boers are close upon the outskirts of Bloemfontein, the 
headquarters of Lord Roberts, and are harassing the loyal 
burghers with frequent raids. The British commander-in- 
chief made an attempt last week to disperse the raiders by 
sending out scouting parties. One of these forces, operating 
under Col. Broadwood, was attacked on Saturday at Thaban- 
chu, nearly forty miles from Bloemfontein, lost seven 
guns and all its baggage in a chance encounter with the 
Boers while the British batteries and supply train were cross- 
ing a sfruit. The incident attracted much attention because 
it recalled to mind the fact that the British commanders in 
South Africa have not yet learned the supreme lesson of’ cau- 
tiousness, in spite of the soldierly qualities and the splendid 
organizing genius of the commander-in-chief and of Lord 
Kitchener, his able lieutenant. The British war correspond- 
ents in. the field are once more calling attention to the indi- 
cated presence in the British camps of a large number of 
men in high command who apparently do not know much 
more than the merest rudiments of the art of war. These 
criticisms are being generally echoed in the editorial utter- 
ances of the English papers. 


Brevities. 


To Dr. Bellows some one described the liturgy of King’s 
Chapel as “watered.” Dr. Bellows replied, “ Not watered, 
but washed.” d 


Religious growth and progress show themselves in gen- 
tler manners, higher ideals, and more sympathy for those 
who are on the other side. 


Who said, Two men may stand upon the same step of the 
temple? But it makes all the difference if one is going up 
and the other going down. 


When Luther was asked, “‘ Where was your Church before 
you seceded from Rome?” He replied, ‘ Where was your 
face before you washed it this morning?” 


The wrangling of missionaries of different churches over 
the souls they have set out to save suggests the question, 
What would have happened if two good Samaritans had met 
over the prostrate form of the man who fell among thieves? 


We owe debts of gratitude to several nations. The English 
were our friends during the Spanish War, the Russian fleet 
anchored in New York Harbor at a critical time during the 
Rebellion, and France was our friend when most we needed 
friends, in the infancy of the republic. 
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We offer a recipe for moral reform quite as good as some 
that are pressed upon the attention of the public. To pre- 
vent the formation of bad habits, collect all the whiskey and 
tobacco in the country, put the tobacco into the whiskey, then 
let the people drink it or smoke it as they please. 


In some way that we cannot understand, pagans, thou- 
sands of years ago, found comfort and consolation in relig- 
ious belief. Monuments and other tributes to the dead show 
beyond a doubt that many homes were blessed by the con- 
stant exercise of the most humane sentiments and the sweet- 
est domestic affections. 


There is a growing disposition in all quarters to bring 
under public control all agencies of production and carriage 
which directly affect the comfort and prosperity of all mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. The common sense of all the 
people will, little by little, make whatever changes are re- 
quired without any shock of revolution. 


Since his return from the Philippines, Bishop Potter is 
much more guarded in his comments upon the President’s 
policy than he was before he left home. What he thinks 
now concerning that matter is largely to be inferred from 
what he does not say. In regard to Gen. Otis and the army 
his praise is unequivocal. For the rest he seems to accept 
the situation. 


A Presbyterian makes the claim that his Church is more 
liberal than the Episcopal, because Presbyterians recognize 
Episcopal ordination as valid, while Episcopalians refuse to 
recognize the ordination of any Protestant minster outside of 
their own Church. It is claimed, also, that the Presbyte- 
rians are more liberal than the Baptists because the latter 
invite to the Lord’s table only those who have been im- 
mersed, while Presbyterians make no such distinction. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Limitations of Jewish Philanthropy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I read with much interest the remarks by Rev. Mr. Allen 
on the limitations of Jewish philanthropy in your last week’s 
issue. Unconsciously, of course,—for Mr. Allen expresses 
his admiration for the generous support he received from 
the Jews of New Orleans,— there is implied a certain criticism 
of Judaism as lacking in spirituality and humane endeavor 
such as he finds in Christianity. 

I believe that he is in error as to his inference. How 
could he expect Jews to join in slum work a@ /a Salvation 
Army, when the associations are wholly of the church? 
Could they join in hymns and gospel readings? Their 
presence would be resented, or, at least, be regarded as 
needless. 

As to such work among Jews, happily, there has been no 
need of salvation methods among our vicious and debased. 
We have the poor always with us; but that abandoned type, 
due to drink and vice, has never been largely represented 
among us, and any great movement in its behalf was not 
required. Within recent decades, however, owing to the 
great crowding in the chief cities, moral reform movements 
have been undertaken, but not with fife or drum. The 
Hebrew Institute in New York, the Touro Hall in Phila- 
delphia, the Manual Training School of Chicago, and simi- 
lar work in other cities tell of the best kind of campaign 
against poverty and vice — the campaign of education. 

New York, too, has its Jewish Prisoners’ Association for 
the moral and practical help of the convict; and its Jewish 
Women’s Council has its woman agent, who visits the few 
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unfortunate sisters on Blackwell’s Island, and strives to give 
them new life and hope. : 

I cannot understand the remark accredited by Mr. Allen 
to a rabbi, as to the efforts of Christians in behalf of the 
fallen being incomprehensible to the Jew. So long as the 
Jew kept his religion, which is largely a chain of customs 
that sweeten the home and glorify the domestic life and is 
far from being an arid ecclesiasticism, we had no outcast 
class; and there was no call for organized effort for its refor- 
mation. With different conditions to-day the Jew is practi- 
cal, and realizes his duty. He does not advertise his spirit- 
uality. In fact, he rarely uses the word “ spiritual,” so often 
the cloak of mysticism and vapid sentimentalism. He is 
glad, none the less, to learn from noble Christian men and 
women whenever he can, and honors the devotion and love 
that lead them to reclaim the erring and restore the aban- 
doned to hopeful lives. 

As to Dr. Hirsch’s views of immortality, I am confident 
that Mr. Allen is mistaken. Dr. Hirsch, who is well able to 
answer for himself, surely holds to immortality in some form. 

ABRAM S. ISAacs. 

NEw YORK. 


Sunday-school Hymn Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I am glad that Dr. Lyon called attention in the last week’s 
Register to the wisdom of teaching certain familiar tunes to 
the children, so that, when they enter the congregation as 
worshippers, they can sing with spirit and intelligence. This 
was made a feature of “ A Book of Song and Service.” 

A circular letter was sent out to some thirty individuals, 
ministers and laymen, asking their judgment as to the best 
fifteen congregational tunes for popular use. Having re- 
ceived that discriminating verdict, we than planned to incor- 
porate twenty-seven. They are as follows: ‘ Manoah,” 
“Hursley,” “St. Thomas,” ‘ Stockwell,’ ‘“‘Duke Street,” 
“St. Agnes,’ “Gottschalk,” ‘‘ Hamburg,” ‘ Missionary 
Hymn,” “Webb,” “Edinburgh,” ‘ Mornington,” ‘ Ella- 
comb,” “Italian Hymn,” “ Boylston,” ‘‘ Germany,” “ Berlin,” 
“Old Hundred,” “Vesper Hymn,” ‘“ Niczea,” ‘ Dennis,” 
* Laban,” “ Bethany,” “ Lyons,” ‘‘ Amsterdam,” “ Portuguese 
Hymn,” “ Arlington.” 

It seems to me more natural, and therefore in line with 
good educational methods, to mingle these hymns and tunes 
with the lighter Sunday-school music rather than to put be- 
fore the children a distinct pamphlet containing only congre- 
gational hymns and tunes. Epwarp A. Horton. 


A Question of Copyright. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I do not know what was said at the Boston Sunday-school 
meeting about hymn-books; but one aspect of the question 
ought not to be passed over,— the doubt some have felt as 
to our right to use the Moody airs, to float words and senti- 


ments which the composers or proprietors would certainly - 


have deprecated. So strongly did I feel this some time 
ago that, desiring to use with clear conscience those delight- 
ful airs, and not being able to use the Moody words, I wrote 
to Mr. Moody, asking if he would permit such use to those 
who could not, in good conscience, use the original words. 
His secretary replied that Mr. Moody no longer controlled 
the copyright, and application should be made to the pub- 
lishers. I did not pursue the matter further, but think we 
ought to have such permission,— a permission which relates, 
of course, not to the legal aspects of the question, but to 
those of_propriety and honor. 


- 
Pal 
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While writing, may I on another line call attention to the 
blood-curdling and revolting revelation, presented in the 
Topeka Cafital of March 15, of the literature‘and teaching 
now being propagated by the Bohemian Brotherhoods in 
the West, and, the issuing of children’s magazines, declar- 
ing God to be a fable, the Bible a mass of wicked nonsense, 
and the soul mere nothingness? One hardly knows which 
to pity most, the perverted purpose — for there seems to be 
an undercurrent of kindly thought in these outgivings — or 
the Egyptian darkness and ignorance which make them 
possible. Must we not rejoice in and hasten the coming day 
when, as your article on “Saving the Bible” suggests, the 
new learning shall have brought back the book to the minds, 
and so to the hearts, of the people. . H. D. C. 


For the Christian Register. 


Jerusalem, Fair City. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT, 


Jerusalem, fair city, 
Toward thee 'the way is set 
Of sacrifice and duty, . 
With blood of martyrs wet. 
The sainted and the erring, 
The feeble and the strong, 
By one resistless impulse 
To thee are bome along. 


The Lord this path ascended 
To suffering and shame. 

A pilgrim host attended 

With shouting and acclaim. 
Theirs was the song of gladness: 
His was the heart of pain, 

The undertone of sorrow 

In joy’s triumphal strain. 


Jerusalem, proud city, 

The mighty dead are thine. 

Their feet have made thee holy. 
They lit the torch divine 

That struggled with the darkness, 
And overwhelmed the night. 
More glorious than thy temple 

Is that unfading light! 


Jerusalem, no longer 

Thy joyful tribes return, 

No trumpet calls to worship, 
No votive offerings burn. 

Yet in the soul, God’s temple, 
There is perpetual feast; 

And Love stands at the altar, 
The sacrifice and priest. 


The Cloud in North Africa. 


The conquest of Africa by Europe will not be so easy a 
business as the diplomatists who arranged the Conference of 
Brussels probably imagined. They were preoccupied with 
plans for soothing away or preventing European jealousies, 
and never seriously considered the possibility of effective re- 
sistance from Africans themselves. The process of conquest, 
which was advancing by leaps and bounds, has, however, 
been seriously interrupted by a rising in the South,— the revolt 
of the only community which is at once white and African,— 
and it may be still more gravely impeded by a vast insurrec- 
tion in the North. It is by no means inconceivable that 
within the first decade of the coming century torrents of 
blood, and much of it European blood, will be set flowing in 
North Africa. The word “ Senoussi” conveys to English- 
men scarcely any meaning; but to officers of the Intelligence 
Department in Egypt, to French “administrators” in Tunis 
and Algiers, to one or two of the consuls-general in Morocco, 
and to the Sultan of Turkey it is a word of most alarming 
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import. The great. religious chief in the Hinterland of 
Tunis, who calls himself “ The Senoussi” and holds his court 
at Jerabub, in Libya, has, there is the strongest reason to be- 
lieve, gathered into his fold not only a large section of the 
“ Moorish ”—that is, the half-caste Arab— population of 
Northern Africa, but nearly the whole of the converts whom 
the Arab missionaries have for the last sixty years been mak- 
ing among the negro tribes. The slaves in particular have, 
it is said, been specially addressed, and have accepted the 
faith with eagerness as promising them a new dignity as well 
as a chance of freedom. Negroes once converted to Islam, 
as we see in the instance of the Hausas, become fine soldiers ; 
and all along the southern shore of the Mediterranean, for a 
distance of at least twelve hundred miles into the interior, the 
blacks are affiliating themselves to the society of which The 
Senoussi is the head. It is believed upon evidence which 
will one day startle Europe that The Senoussi pives abso-' 
lute orders to twenty millions of followers, to whom his army 
of missionaries—there are fifteen hundred of them, Mr. 
Threlfall says in the JVineteenth Century — are continually 
adding proselytes. All these men accept Mohammedanism 
in its Wahabee form,—as a religion licentious in some re- 
spects, but strictly ascetic in others, propagandist in the high- 
est degree, and with the thought for central dogma that to 
die fighting the infidel is the one certain expiation that 
cleanses from all sin. Large sections of the tribes are well 
armed, though only with scimitars and rifles,— at least, there 
is no clear evidence of modern artillery,—and all are filled 
at once with the fierce Mohammedan pride, which is like no 
other pride because no other has the support of a revelation, 
and with an irremovable dread and detestation of the white 
races. Whether this is quite shared by the pure negroes, 
when left to themselves, is doubtful; but that it is felt by the 
half-caste Arabs is beyond doubt, and the negro, when con- 
verted, takes from them his teaching. No one, we believe, 
who has really studied the subject now questions that, if The 
Senoussi gave the signal, hundreds of thousands of brave 
swordmen and rifle-bearers would precipitate themselves upon 
the Europeans and the Turks who between them hold North 
Africa. 

The time of the outburst is, of course, uncertain; but many 
reasons forbid the supposition that there will be long delay. 
The Senoussi, who was recognized as absolute chief forty 
years ago, has been extending his power and making prepara- 
tions for the whole of that period; and, if he is to do anything 
in his lifetime, he must proclaim the Jehad very soon. The 
destruction of the Mahdi has, it is believed, at once irritated 
and relieved him, while bringing a large accession of force to 
his standard by the extinction of all religious authority in 
Africa other than his own. His followers grow weary with 
waiting. They areaware in some dim way that Europe is un- 
ceasingly pressing forward, on the Nile, on the Zambesi, on 
the Niger, on the Congo; and they see that even the Sheree- 
fian throne, to them a great throne, is shaking under the 
pressure. They would rather, perhaps, wait for a great 
European convulsion; but the patience even of Orientals 
has limits, and incidents occurring in the far Hinterland of 
Africa of which Europe knows nothing may at any moment 
give the necessary impetus to chiefs who believe with all their 
hearts that God can give them the victory as easily to-day as 
any number of years hence. There is unrest among all 
Mohammedans, a fierce consciousness that they are losing; 
and a decision that the hour has arrived when they must fight 
or disappear may be more sudden and more widely spread 
than Europeans believe. The final order once given would 
be distributed from missionary to missionary, there is nothing 
to do but assemble in arms with a month’s commissariat, and 
in a few weeks all North Africa through a belt fifteen hun- 
dred miles deep would be in flame, all native governments 
who resisted the movement being first swept out of the path. 
From the Spectator. 2 
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Doubt in Heaven. 


From heaven’s windows looked I forth, and saw 
In outer darkness scenes of grief and woe. 

The victims of God’s righteous, broken law 

In pain were wandering there, lamenting so 
And cursing those who chose the better part 
That, even in the light and joy of heaven, 

An awful weight of care fell on my heart, 

And veiled the glories of the circles seven. 


In doubt, I wondered how such things could be. 
Then, looking at the saints whom love had blessed, 
I asked if they were worthy, who could see 

Such shame and hopeless misery, and rest, 

Or safe in heaven stay, and count the cost 

To light that awful gulf and save the lost. 


— George Batchelor, in the New England Magazine. 


A Glimpse of Herrick’s Devon. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


On the following day there was to be a regatta upon the 
Dart; and our most honeyed persuasion would procure for us 
no lodgings in Totnes, that steep-streeted, romantic little 
Devon town. No choice was left us but to shake the dust 
of the place (mud, to be strictly literal, for there had been 
a drench of rain in the gray dawn) from off our feet; and 
this we proceeded to do as soon as the Great Western 
Railway would permit. If the lower windings of the river 
Dart were picturesque, seen from the deck of the swift 
Dartmouth packet, the upper reaches of the stream were 
no less so, viewed from the windows of the accommodating 
and leisurely train. Shady pools were suggestive of shy 
trout and grayling, in lush pastures sleek herds grazed, 
and noble woodlands offered the securest and most secluded 
shelter for hare and woodcock. As we fared north and 
west, the countryside grew quiet almost to loneliness. It 
was seldom that we caught so much as a glimpse either 
of sombre-walled cottage or of gabled manor-house. Not 
a wayfarer appeared upon the hedge-lined highways. 

But lack of humanity ex route was amply compensated 
for when we alighted upon the platform at industrious 
Buckfastleigh. Never was mortal kind more in evidence 
than in the person of the corpulent station-master. His 
self-complacency was prodigious; his air of importance, 
colossal. With every step—and he took many that were 
wholly unnecessary — he seemed to expand in all directions. 
He would have been superb as a travelling showman, a 
fakir at a fair, a drum-major. It is to be doubted if the 
chief official in the most crowded station in London makes 
one-quarter of the to-do over the arrival of a packed express 
that this Buckfastleigh factotum displayed over the coming 
and going of our insignificant, toy-like, local train. If 
we lingered to watch him in the exercise of his exaggerated 
duties, pray pardon us this unintentional neglect of you, 
good Master Robert Herrick! 

The uniform slaty soberness of Buckfastleigh, set in a 
dip of the verdant hills, was depressing ; and we made haste 
to inquire the road to our Mecca, Dean Prior, or Priory. 
The native whom we questioned was civil enough, but his 
countenance was as unexpressive as the gray walls of the 
shops and houses of the town of his abiding. Presently 
there sauntered along an urbane, dapper little man, swinging 
a riding-crop. He cocked an inquisitive eye at us, and, 
noting that we were strangers, ventured graciously to sug- 
gest that there were carriages for hire just around the 
corner. We thanked him for his courtesy, told him in 
return that we prided ourselves on our pedestrian accom- 
plishments, exchanged smiles and bows, and proceeded. 
After we had won beyond the confines of the town, we 
suddenly recalled that we had somewhere read of a church 
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concerning which Buckfastleigh boasts. So we wheeled about 
for a look at it, perched upon an overtopping eminence. 
One of those busy legends wont to attach themselves to 
objects of antiquity relates of this sacred edifice that it was 
thus placed aloft that it might be out of the devil’s reach; 
for, when the builders attempted to raise holy walls on lower 
ground, the aforesaid prince of evil spirits had an annoying 
habit of removing by night all the stones which the hard- 
toiling masons laid by day. 

As we strode forward, the breeze blew crisp and fresh in 
our faces, tearing the tumbled white and dun vapors of the 
sky, and letting through little strips of blue. To the right 
and to the left swept green and grove-dotted uplands. 
Below us brawled Dean Burn, that dances down from the 
hills in a series of foamy cascades. It was the very quintes- 
sence of ruraldom, sparsely settled, almost wild, breathing 
solitude,— what Herrick, in one of his homesick moods, 
called 
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“This dull Devonshire.” 
And yet it was the land 


... “of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers 


Of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes.” 


Sorely discontented here at the outset, the poet afterward 
sang of the peaceful round of his existence,—‘“O happy 
life!” Though delighted to return to London, when he was 
summarily dispossessed of his pastorate by the Puritans, it 
was with sighs and longing that later he reverted to the spot 
that he had erewhile execrated. Very happy he was to tread 
again the rocky ways of Dean Burn when the second Charles 
was triumphantly established upon the throne of his fathers. 
It is not difficult, however, to understand Herrick’s discon- 
tent and rebellion of spirit on first coming to this lonely hill- 
country. What a change from the scholastic walks beside 
the Cam, from the bustle of Cheapside and the roar of Fleet 
Street, from the excitement and thrill of a first performance 
at the popular theatre on the Bankside, from sitting at the 
feet of Ben Jonson as one of his chosen sons, from the com- 
panship of Randolph and Selden, of Endymion Porter and 
Henry Lawes, from 
... “those lyric feasts 


Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun,” 


where the sparkling flow of wit 
“ Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine” ! 


We had trudged a mile along the half-dried highway, en- 
closed alternately by even walls of dark stone and clipped 
hedges of hawthorn, when we came to the straggling hamlet » 
of Dean Priory, with its single-storied, thatched, and white- 
washed cottages. The door of one was ajar; and we had a 
momentary glance at a deal floor, and at quaint and immacu- 
late blue crockery ranged upright upon double rows of 
shelves. In these very cottages, or their ante-types, once 
dwelt a part of Herrick’s parishioners, whom he was wont to 
characterize as “a rocky generation.” At the manor-house 
of Dean Court, tree-hidden upon an adjacent cross-road, with 
his hospitable neighbor, Sir John Giles, the poet spent many 
a merry evening. How often had he passed to and fro over 
this very ground, his twinkling, quizzical eyes alert to observe 
some new beauty in flower and field, some unnoted fairness 
in a rustic Julia’s or Sylvia’s face, some uncouth peculiarity 
in a yokel’s form or feature or speech upon which to build an 
epigram! A strange parson, this English Anacreon, with his 
praise of sack and his frank delight in the lore of lovers! 
Yet he may have been none the worse as a preacher and as a 
minister to those in trouble, for all his laudation of Bacchus, 
and his hymning of the graces of innumerable imaginary 
loves. 


unless, indeed, one most funereal. 
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The church and the vicarage of Dean Priory are situated 
a mile beyond the hamlet proper. As we approached them, 
we entered a rustling nave of elms and beeches. The little 
church with its abuttiug tower wears upon its exterior the 
gray solemnity of age, but the vicarage has been modernized 
both without and within. They stand upon a gentle slope 
above the road, while opposite is a large farmstead with ex- 
tensive thatched out-buildings encompassed by a high stone 
barrier. Between the church and the vicarage is a small, 
carefully kept God’s acre. The open gateway invited us to 
enter. We found a mossy bank in the now wanly shining 
sun, spread our travelling rug, and gave ourselves over to a 
silent contemplation of the scene. Save for an unusual som- 
breness, it was not unlike that afforded by many another 
English rural graveyard. The church, undraped by the 
kindly ivy, seemed Puritanically stern. It was difficult to 
associate it with the genial poet who sang, 


«“ How roses first came red, and lilies white.” 


We heard no bird-song, no gentle cricket-harmony ; nor was 
there aught to inspire in the field of vision upon any side 


“The holy incantation of a verse,” 


Led by our surroundings 
into a somewhat elegiac mood, it was fitting, perhaps, that 
our eyes should fall upon a neighboring tombstone, where- 
upon a careful carver had graven deeply : — 


CHARLOTTE,, 
DAUGHTER OF THOMAS AND SARAH FOALE, 


Dear parents now do not lament ; 

My irksome days on earth are spent, 
Medical aid was all in vain; 

T hope for my eternal gain. 

My tombstone here you chance to spy ; — 
The question is— now where am I? 


We had a shrewd suspicion that the author of this threnody 
was not familiar with his Herrick. 

The interior of the church has been so markedly renewed 
that it did not interest us greatly, though there was food for 
thought (if not for amusement!) in a framed printed list, 
hung near the vestibule, of those whom a man may not 
marry. It caused us to wonder if the male parishioners of 
Dean Priory — the poet’s “ rocky generation ”” — were in the 
habit of falling in love with their grandmothers and great- 
aunts. A block of polished marble iet into the north wall 
of the church, and bearing upon a brass plate an extended 
inscription, shows that William Perry Herrick, of Beau 
Manor Park, Leicestershire, has not been neglectful of the 
memory of his kinsman, the author of the “ Hesperides.” 

A prim maid admitted us to the low-ceilinged drawing- 
room of the vicarage; and shortly the wife of the present 
incumbent of the “living” came in from among her roses 
with a pleasant smile of greeting, regretting that her husband 
(who, she said, was much more deeply versed in Herrick 
traditions than herself) was absent at a funeral. Of the 
former vicarage the foundation walls of the lower portion — 
that which stands upon a level with the highway — alone 
remain. While the glance that was permitted us into the 
domain of pots and pans, the only room not wholly re- 
modelled, served to bring us into no closer touch with the 
poet, we did gain, through this momentary privilege, a 
clearer conception of the homely housewife “‘ Mistress Prue,” 
who tended her master so faithfully during his declining 
years. Here the “green-eyed kitling”” mewed and capered ; 
and here the pet pig was admitted which, old-maid gossip 
avers, Herrick taught to drink from a tankard; and, more- 
over, in some rehabited nook above the poet was wont to 
mend his quills and “ rehearse a lyric verse,” or sit and dream 
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of those halcyon days when, upon the waters of “ silver- 
footed Thamasis,” he was accustomed to ‘ disport” at 


“ Richmond, Kingston, and [at] Hampton Court,” 


or call back that memorable night at the “ spacious theater,” 
when he heard Ben Jonson’s unequalled play, “ The Alche- 
mist,’’ jeered at and hissed. 

Where Herrick’s body lies is a matter of considerable 
doubt, whether in the chancel of the church near that of his 
whilom host and friend, Sir John Giles, or in the churchyard, 
not far from the entrance to the winding stairway which 
ascends the tower. Little enough does it matter. What if 
there be no monument set above his head! His prophecy is 
fulfilled. ‘‘ His poetry.” is “his pillar” that 


“never shall 
Decline or waste at all”; 


and we have no cause to disbelieve the line. with which. 
the “ Hesperides ” closes,— 


“ Jocund his muse was; but his life was chaste.” 


Sonnet, 


When from the narrow round that hems me in 
My chafing spirit rages to get free, 
Scorning just laws for natural liberty, 
And, haughty grown, a wider sphere would win, 
I do bethink me what my lot hath been, 
How small vexations, like a wasting sea, 
Do fret my temper to extremity, 
And leave me spent where I would fain begin. 
I say, as Heaven adjusts our strength and weight, 
Nor greater burden gives than we can bear, 
But each a spirit equal to his fate, 
So my poor task-work, done with reverent care, 
More hallowed is than aims beyond my state. 
Lord, keep me constant where my duties are. 
—Selected, 


The Kaleidoscope. 


BY WILLIAM HORATIO CLARKE. 


All things in the material universe are illustrative and cor- 
respondential of the order and development of spiritual 
principles in a mind which is being led from natural to 
higher or interior thought concerning spiritual things. 

The philosophy of immortality, or unceasing spiritual evo- 
lution, does not emanate from nor is circumscribed by 
material ideas, but proceeds from an intuitive perception or 
revelation which flows into the mind from its divine source. 

To a reflecting mind the most elevated thought concerning 
the manifestations of the Infinite in the works of creation, 
and the undeviating laws of order seen therein, give convinc- - 
ing proofs of a divine plan in everything, even where, to 
our limited sight, chaos and disorder seem to prevail. The 
conclusions drawn therefrom are not founded upon specula- 
tive conjectures, but from the analogy between material and 
spiritual ideas. 

The simple optical instrument called the kaleidoscope af- 
fords a vivid illustration of viewing things from a material 


and spiritual point of vision. 


As is well known, the kaleidoscope consists of a com- 
partment or circular box, having the external end of ground 
glass and the inner end of plain glass, on which latter, with 
those in common use, the ends of two oblong pieces of plate 
glass rest, placed at acute angles of reflection, these strips 
being held in place within a dark tube or case. 

Within the revolving circular box are placed pieces of 
broken glass, some of them being colored, of various shapes, 
and other pieces of small bright objects, which lay together 
in chaotic relationship, without any regard to order, and 
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which change their position with every movement of the 
box. 

These movable substances may be indistinctly seen 
through the external ground glass end of the kaleidoscope, 
tumbled together in a confused heap, looking from the 
wrong end; but, as there is no light at the opposite end to 
make the pieces transparent, the colors are hardly discern- 
ible. 

By correspondential interpretation these incongruous 
irregularities confined within the obscured circular box 
illustrate the imprisoned state of the mind before there is 
any spiritual illumination, when hereditary influences pre- 
vail. 

It represents the limitations of the spirit when viewing the 
things and events of this natural life from material and tempo- 
ralideas. It is then that the mind experiences chaos, trouble, 
and suffering, and is filled with anxiety and fear when there 
is no recognition of the divine guidance, because it sees 
only from the obscure light of the natural world of thought. 

The broken substances back of the ground glass represent 
the imperfect condition in which our existence begins, from 
which we are to be developed or resurrected into true con- 
ceptions of life when our minds are enlightened to see the 
laws of spiritual order. 

When we hold the kaleidoscope so that the light shines 
through the transparent objects back of the ground glass, 
and then look through the eye-piece at the right end of the 
tube, instead of seeing confusion and disorder in every 
position of this broken glass, we behold the most beautiful 
designs of reflected symmetry, which in their multiplication 
are never duplicated. Hence the name of the kaleidoscope, 
which means the view of beautiful forms. 

Whence this great difference? The wonderful change is 
owing to the difference in the point of view and the light by 
which the objects are seen. When looked at from the ground- 
glass end, there was no light beyond, and only confusion was 
beheld. 

So our trials and broken ideals seem when viewed only 
from the light of this evanescent world, when our reasonings 
are based upon obscure and disorderly thoughts concerning 
the Divine Plan of our lives, in which we are to be purified 
by the discipline needed in order that our characters may be 
transformed into symmetrical lines of beauty. 

From the material point of view, away from the light, the 
constant change of the position of the irregular objects illus- 
trates the restlessness of the mind, and its void of peaceful- 
ness, with no haven of shelter until the true order of life is 
experienced. 

But, when we look toward the Light of Divine Wisdom 
from the right point of sight, the Infinite Law of order is 
seen reflecting a halo of beauty surrounding all those chaotic 
forms. 

These multiplied reflections are images of the true ideals 
which will be fulfilled in us; for nothing which is good and 
true can perish, and no ideal which contains such elements 
can be extinguished. Only the outward form is sometimes 
broken to release the germ from fallacies. 

Nothing can be created by a finite mind, for all things 
proceed from and return to God. Even the broken pieces of 
glass were created by him, and are held in their imperfect 
forms by his divine laws; for the laws of nature are divine, 
according to their relative degree in the order of creation. 

Will the mind which is capable of receiving the lessons of 
this symmetrical beauty be lost? 

Will He who creates the mind and gives it the power of 
thought and the ability to communicate this thought to other 
minds leave his work unfinished ? 

Would the highest finite mind of which we can conceive 
bring beautiful ideals into our thoughts as something to hope 
for, and then permit the essence of these ideals to be utterly 
destroyed ? 
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The germinating seed of an ideal which has for its culmina- 
tion the good of others, with every selfish motive eliminated, 
belongs to the realm of eternal life, and will be brought to its 
culmination. 

Every truth which comes to our knowledge and is incar- 
nated by obedience to what is taught will be imperishable, as 
an emanation of that symmetrical reflection which is designed 
to assist in moulding our characters according to the beauty 
thus illustrated. 

Such is the spiritual lesson suggested by the kaleidoscope, 
which teaches us to trust in the guidance of the Infinite 


. Providence and to seek mental illumination by the light 


which shines from the Divine Wisdom. 


The New Acceptance. 


BY E. E. NEWBERT. 


John Burroughs says of ‘the religion of Walt Whitman’s © 
poetry: It is not the old piety, it is the new faith; it is not 
the old worship, it is the new acceptance; not the old cor- 
roding pessimism, but the new scientific optimism.... His 
is not a call to repentance, it is a call to triumph. 

But this characterization applies in no peculiar sense to 
Walt Whitman or to any other individual. It is largely true 
of the present tendency of religious thought. The “call to 
repentance” is superseded by the “call to triumph.” The 
simplest faith is just this “‘new acceptance”; and the at- 
titude of the best minds is not that of “the old corroding 
pessimism,” but that of “the new scientific optimism.” , 

The author of the Epistles of John affirms that perfect 
love casteth out fear. It is true. Let the writer’s idea have 
free interpretation in the language of the new acceptance or 
the ready obedience or the harmonious adjustment, and his 
thought becomes at once practical. For instance, the child 
that has a perfect love for its parents knows no fear. If it 
have the full acceptance of childhood, the perfect obedience, 
and the perfect adjustment to standards of family life, it will 
never learn fear in the home. The man who, accepting 
social conditions and recognizing the authority of the State, 
obeys the laws, adjusts himself to society, and lives right- 
eously, knows no social fear. For him there is no law, no 
policemen, no courts, no prisons, no discipline. He adapts 
his ways to the social order, and lives harmoniously. In 
the higher altitudes—in religion and the moral life —the 
same thought holds true. For that man who cheerfully 
accepts the universe, desiring not to change the order of 
things, who prays not for rain or sunshine, neither for hap- 
piness nor exemption from pain, who asks that no law shall 
be altered, who explicitly obeys, and who tries to bring his 
life into harmony with God,—that man cannot fear. Pos- 
sessed of a simple confidence in the integrity of the universe, 
he goes his way, does his work, forms his undying friend- 
ships, builds his home, and lives his life without fuss or 
fury; overcome it may be, but whining never. 

The real progress of religion is along such lines. At any 
rate, if religion does not promote the perfect love, it has no 
progress. Certainly, no greater achievement marks the 
rounded century than the advance toward confidence in 
religion and away from fear. It may require another cen- 
tury of general progress to complete the work; but the ad- 
vance is well begun that shall make fear —the fear of life, of 
death, of God and the future —of none effect. Hysterical 
preachers of emotional religion notwithstanding, and reac- 
tionary teaching aside, we seem to be in the path which leads 
to-day. If an obsolete doctrine of fear have spasmodic re~ 
vival, along with the partially restored image of a barbaric 
deity, let no soul that has passed by the low stage of re- 
pentance and piety and has reached that of triumph and 
acceptance be alarmed. Religious thought is destined to 
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become sane; and, as a simple naturalism takes the place of 
the old pessimistic supernaturalism, the faith of the world — 
that in every man which helps him realize his aspirations — 
has an optimistic glow. 


The Pulpit. : 


The Word was God. 


BY REV. SETH C BEACH. 


In the beginning was the Word.— JouHN i. I. 


If I were to read you a paragraph from Plato, whether you 
quite understood it or not, you would assume that the Greek 
philosopher was trying to say something, if you could pene- 
trate his meaning. You would not expect him to state his 
meaning in the terms of a modern writer, because the modern 
writer would surely-approach the subject from a different 
point, take a different view, and find the old names and 
phrases inadequate. Few of us can read Chaucer at sight; 
we almost need a dictionary to read Shakespeare ; the language 
of Cotton Mather is to us often amusing, even when he meant 

to be serious. Plato then, living two thousand years ago, 
would surely use terms more familiar to his age than to ours, 
especially if he were dealing with ideal things very difficult 
to apprehend, and even more difficult to state. We all know 
what it is to have an idea which we cannot very well express. 
I am about to make such an experiment, and do not quite 
know how far I shall succeed. The case is worse if we have 
only a glimpse of a truth, and try to express that. Our 
friends console us by saying, “I get your meaning.” Evi- 
dently, they do not think we have said it very well; but per- 
haps we knew that before. 

In reading Plato, we expect him to conceive things differ- 
ently from what they are conceived to-day, and to describe 
them in different terms; but we try to understand what he 
means. What is it that Plato sees and is trying to express? 
Unhappily, we have been trained to read our Bibles in a differ- 
ent way. Since it is “the word of God,” we are not here 
dealing with the glimmerings of a thought imperfectly ex- 
pressed : we have both perfect thought and perfect expression. 
Our problem then is, not to see what the writer would like to 
say, and then put it into our own conceptions and forms of 
speech, but to take his statement as it reads, and try to fit 
our thoughts to the ancient moulds. 

That the words seem strange to us is what, upon the 
theory, we should expect, because the language is not 
merely fallible human speech, and even less are the thoughts 
human thoughts. Naturally, the thoughts are as strange as 
the words; and we are left with a vague sense of the mystery 
of divine things,— things which are mysterious enough at best. 

But, happily, the saying has gone forth that we are to read 
the Bible as “literature.” This does not mean simply ‘as 
something written: we have always known that the Bible was 
something written. What has not been done is to put it into 
that class of writings poems, romances, histories — which 
we call literature. To say that the Bible is literature means 
that we are to read and interpret it as we read and interpret 
other literary products. Ideas may come as they may: “the 
wind bloweth as it listeth”; but human language has a his- 
tory, and literary expression is an art which also has a history. 
The artist may be a genius, but he builds with the materials 
he has. He paints with the colors that are at hand: he ex- 
presses himself in the forms that belong to his time and place. 
Only so could he be intelligible to his own generation ; and 
of one thing we may be sure: the artist means to be under- 
stood by those to whom he speaks. 

When the writer of our Fourth Gospel wrote the state- 
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ment, “In the beginning was the Word,” we may be sure 
he was not teaching a doctrine which had never been 
heard before, but something which he could count upon 
his readers taking in at a glance. He could not, perhaps, 
be sure that everybody would agree with him or accept his 
dictum; but that one would know what he meant to say 
he does not appear to doubt. He does not explain his 
meaning nor argue the point. He makes the statement, and 
goes on, as if between him and his readers this was common 
ground, as we would say, “‘ Two and two make four.” That 
we understand: therefore, the rest of our proposition is true. 

Jesus never speaks about “the Word” in the way it is 
here spoken of, nor does Paul. Jesus has much to say 
about demons,-whatever he may have thought of them, and 
Paul of angels. Demons and angels were conceptions 
familiar in the circles in which Jesus and Paul lived and 
moved. If something called “ the Word” had been familiar 
in the same circles, we should have heard about it. 5 

When we move over into Alexandria, we find a great 
colony of Jews, who are as familiar with “ the Word” as the 
Jews of Palestine were with angels and demons, or as we are 
to-day with the terms “ Evolution,” the “ Missing Link,” or 
Mr. Spencer’s “Unknowable.” From those Jews of Alex- 
andria we can learn what this language means. 

It appears that the term which our translators have 
rendered “Word” meant in their philosophy something 
totally different from what “ Word” means to us. It meant 
“reason”; and, when standing by itself as the one thing 
needful, it meant the reason of God. 

Every one knows how difficult it is to translate a term in 
one language into an exact equivalent in another. The 
mistakes we make in our efforts to speak a foreign tongue 
are very amusing to one who knows how the thing ought to 
be. I remember a paragraph in the pleasantries of a news- 
paper in which a Frenchman, trying to speak English, is 
made.to say that a certain man had “a hat on his summit.” 
I remember another in which a waiter, seen studying French 
to fit himself for a first-class position in Paris, was told 
that there were plenty of French waiters in Paris. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, “but you see they can’t understand French as 
Americans speak it.” I should like to see a German immi- 
grant undertake to translate our word “ register ”’ into his 
own tongue. He learns that a “register” is a man who 
makes a record of marriages or wills or deeds, and then we 
will suppose he tries to read Mr. Howells’s little farce en- 
titled “The Register.” He would surely make it a bigger 
farce than it was before. 

We find to our confusion, if not to our sorrow, that most 
words have more than one meaning. A familiar word, say 
like “intelligence,” never troubles you. A man of “ in- 
telligence” is a -man of understanding. Intelligence is the 
distinguishing attribute of mind. On the other hand, the 
“atest intelligence ” is the latest piece of news. It may be 
glad tidings of great joy or sad tidings and of great sorrow. 
But it is an outward fact, a bit of gossip, a telegraphic de- 
spatch, or an item in the newspapers. 

Now the term which our translators have rendered “ Word” 
was used in just the same way as we use “ intelligence.” It 
meant a thing as hard and fast as a news item; and it also 
meant understanding and reason, from which news items 
may be supposed to proceed. 

Unhappily, our translators have taken the term in just the 
sense in which it was not here used. They have said, “ In 
the beginning was the Word”; and it seems fanciful or in- 
congruous. If they had said, “In the beginning was 
reason,” we should have known what was meant, and it 
would not have seemed fanciful. Let us read the first verse 
of this Gospel in that way. “ Reason was in the beginning, 
and Reason was with God, and Reason was God.” That 
says something which we can not only understand, but 
which we should like to have true, 
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How do I know that this is the way the passage ought to 
read? In the first place, if I look in a Greek dictionary for 
the term we are trying to translate, I shall find that the very 
first definition given is “reason.” In fact, I have looked, 
and so found it. Then follows ‘ reflection,” “ word,” “ say- 
ing,” “speech.” But that only shows me that the first or 
fundamental meaning is reason, that “ word” or even “ say- 
ing” is a possible meaning; but I do not yet know which 
is the better rendering here. I go, then, to those Greek 
Jews of Alexandria who used this term in their religious 
speculations. Philo, a Jew of the time of Paul, is their 
spokesman. He uses the term we are trying to translate 
as equivalent to “wisdom.’’ We could then translate our 
passage, ‘“‘In the beginning was Wisdom.” Again Philo 
says, It is the divine order behind the order which we see, 
“the archetype, the pattern, the idea of ideas.”’ As to what 
Philo means by the term, all authorities agree. One of 
them says it is “the sum of the thoughts of God,” “the 
whole mind of God, considered as travelling out of itself, 
and expressing itself in acts” (Bigg, ‘The Christian Pla- 
tonists,” p. 16). 

Let us stop a moment, and think of this conception. 
However we name it, there is something here which we 
would like to believe is more than a name or a speculation, 
something which has a place and reality in the nature 
of things and in the nature of God; namely, Mind, an in- 
finite, divine mind, not eternally quiescent, but, as here 
phrased, “ going out of itself into acts,” embodying itself in 
the things we see, shaping the universe, informing our 
human lives, as we may say, becoming flesh, not once, but 
always, not in one earthly life, but in all our lives. 

Philo could not just say that, and stop. He had to take 
his figures of speech literally. When he spoke of Reason or 
Wisdom going out from God, he thought of it as in a sense 
leaving God behind. God sends it forth as you utter a 
word. All the easier was this fancy because the term he 
used meant “ word” in one of its uses. ‘There is this idea 
of an uttered reason or wisdom in the way Philo uses this 
term. It stands to God as a word stands to us, and is, if 
you please, a divine Word; but it is not something dead, 
wooden, and inanimate, as our words are apt to be. It 
never ceases to be the mind of God, palpitating with God’s 
life and heart. It is never to Philo a mere thing, but a kind 
of person, never spoken of as “‘it,” but as “ He,” entirely as 
we are taught to speak of one of the persons in the Chris- 
tian trinity. In fact, Philo deserves the credit of being the 
first Christian theologian; for, in personifying the divine 
reason, he had gone far to create the later Christian trinity. 
He had created the “second person,” which he distinctly 
calls the “ Son,” the “first-born,” the “only begotten,” and 
the “mediator ” between God and man. 

We are not, however, concerned with these more elaborate 
speculations. The question is not how Philo conceived the 
divine reason, but whether a certain term can best be ren- 
dered ‘‘reason” or “word.” Philo does not leave this 
matter obscure. ‘ With Philo,” says Bishop Westcott, “ his 
thought is predominantly of the divine Reason, and not of 
the divine Word” (Com. on John, Introd., p. xvi.). I sup- 
pose all students of Philo would accept this statement. 

What we have found for our present purpose is this. 
There was at the time our Gospel appeared a region of 
Jewish speculation in which the same term was used as is 
used in the Gospel. It might have meant reason or word, 
but it actually did mean reason much more than it meant 
word. Our gospel writer does not explain; he does not 
seem to feel the need to explain. He uses a well-known 
term, and doubtless uses it in its accepted sense. That 
sense,— it is the chief value of Philo to have made this 
plain,— that sense is much better expressed by “reason,” 
and is very inadequately expressed by “ word.” 

“In the beginning there was reason,” reason was in 
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things at the start,— that is the great doctrine with which 
the writer of this Fourth Gospel sets out. Doubtless he had 
as many theories about this primal reason as Philo had. 
He had one of which Philo never dreamed,— namely, that 
this divine reason had been clothed with flesh in the person 
of Jesus Christ; but his first announcement is that there is 
reason in things, and has been from the beginning. 

What Philo and the author of our Gospel call Reason, 
and our translators call the Word, Emerson, in one of his 
earliest and finest essays, calls the Over-soul. Every one 
ought to read this essay of Emerson, especially when he 
feels that the world is all at sixes and sevens, or that one 
generation simply cometh and another goeth, so that human 
life does not mean much, or that existence is a great mystery 
about which we may speculate, but to which no one has 
ever been able to find the clew. 

It has been said that Paul knew of but one Spirit. Either 
we share in that Spirit, so Paul thought, or we do not. 
Christ did share it or possess it, in full measure, and so may 


we; but Spirit is Spirit, and, like the wind, “ bloweth where’ 


it listeth.”” Certainly, after enumerating diversities of gifts, 
Paul says: “All these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will” (1 Cor. 
Rice nr), 

But, whatever Paul may have thought, this is precisely 
what Emerson thought. ‘There was really but one soul, and 
that was the Over-soul. We understand that there is but 
one nature in us all. My nature is not merely like yours. 
You and I are not sundered, so that we each make dis- 
tinct little worlds, having nothing in common, We are 
parts of a larger world, in which we hold an undivided 
estate. Our common human nature is that undivided estate. 
It is ours together. : 

That there is a reason above our reason, we can easily 
conceive. We seem to find it sometimes. We beat all 
around it; we just miss it; we struggle to come at it. 
We know it is there; that it will not be coaxed, nor driven, 
nor move a hair, but just wait for us. That reason, when 
at last we see it, is the same for us all. There may be a 
thousand possible unreasons. We sometimes try most of 
them, but it is easy to believe that only one reason is possi- 
ble. My reason, so much as I have, is not merely like yours: 
it is the same as yours. It is a part of that common, undi- 
vided estate which we inherit and partly possess. 

It is harder for us to think that our souls are not our own, 
not little worlds by themselves, but manifestations of one 
common spiritual life, individualized in you and me, but 
not sundered. This, however, is the way Emerson looks 
at it. The Over-soul is the soul; and, more or less, it comes 
down into you and me. 

“T am constrained every moment,” he says, “to ac- 
knowledge a higher origin for events than the will I call 
mine. As with events, so is it with thoughts. When I 
watch that flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, 
pours for a season its streams into me, I see that I am a 
pensioner; not a cause, but a surprised spectator of this 
ethereal water; that I desire and look up, and put myself 
in the attitude of reception, but from some alien energy the 
visions come. The supreme critic on the errors of the 
past and present, and the only prophet of that which must 
be, is that great nature in which we rest, as the earth in the 
soft arms of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, 
within which every man’s particular being is contained and 
made one with all other; that common heart, of which all 
sincere conversation is the worship, to which all right 
action is submission; that overpowering reality which 
confutes our tricks and talents, and constrains every one to 
pass for what he is, and to speak from his character and 
not from his tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into 
our thought and hand, and become wisdom and virtue and 
power and beauty.” 
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Herbert Spencer, a very different writer from Emerson, 
recognizes the presence of one great primal reality and 
source, which he sometimes calls the Unknowable and some- 
times “an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all 
things proceed.” He tells us that “the power manifested 
throughout the universe distinguished as material is the 
same power which in ourselves wells up under the form of 
consciousness.” 

Emerson and Spencer agree that our lives are, as it were, 
fragments of a greater life. What we want to know and feel 
is that this greater life is rational and moral, that it compre- 
hends what it is doing, knows the difference between right 
and wrong, and cares to do right. That there is not merely 
power over us, but wisdom beyond our wisdom and right- 
eousness beyond our righteousness, is what Emerson means 
by calling it Soul. 

We can call it by different names and represent it in 
different ways; but what it all means is that the world is 
working out a thought, and has been from the beginning and 
will be to the end. All the prophets have said this, and the 
writer of our Gospel says it in his opening sentence. When 
he goes on to think it out, figure it to his mind, and see it 
move, he follows after Philo in the conceptions of his time. 
Read the scene of Christ’s baptism in the Gospel of Matthew. 
We are gravely told that the Holy Spirit was seen in the form 
~ of a dove, descending and lighting upon him. An age that 
can think of the spirit of God as something which God de- 
taches from himself and sends out in visible form can do 
anything with God, short of thinking him an indwelling spirit. 
When God wanted a reasonable thing done, it could imagine 
that he sent his reason out from himself, as he would send a 
‘messenger. So Philo thought. So the writer of our Gospel 
evidently thought. That is what he appears to mean when 
he says it came into this world, and was made flesh in the 
person of Jesus Christ. He does not say that it came only 
in Jesus: it has lighted every man that has come into the 
world. But it comes into other men a little, while it came 
into Jesus like a full orb. This is evidently our author’s 
teaching. 

Into this I will not follow him farther. It is only with his 
splendid affirmation of an eternal reason, which was in the 
beginning and is now, in accordance with which all things 
are made and ruled,— only with this need we be concerned. 

Thales, the father of Greek philosophy, is said to have 
taught that the first form of existence was water. Even the 
gods were derived from water. Then came Anaximenes, who 
is said to have held that the primal element was air, eles 
mocritus held that atoms were the rudiments of things. 
Anaxagoras, the forerunner of Plato and Philo and of the 
author of our Gospel, said, No, but before water, before 
air, before atoms, or with them, there was mind ; and Aris- 
totle calls him the “ first sober one among drunken ones.” 

Mr. Fiske closes his little book, “ Through Nature to God,” 
with this incident from Kepler: “ Yesterday,” says Kepler, 
“when weary with writing, and my mind quite dusty with 
considering these atoms, I was called to supper, and a salad 
I had asked for was set before me. ‘It seems, then,’ said I 
aloud, ‘that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, grains of salts, 
drops of vinegar, and oil, and slices of eggs, had been float- 
ing about in the air from all eternity, it might at last happen 
by chance that there would come a salad.’ ‘Yes,’ says my 
wife, ‘ but not so nice and well dressed as this of mine.’ ” 

What we need is not an argument to prove the presence 
of an ordering Intelligence, an eternal Mind, an Over-soul, 
but the sensibility to feel its presence, to make it real to us, 
and to hold on to our conviction in the midst of the sur- 
prises, the tumults, the deadening routine, the cares and 
sorrows of our daily life. We sometimes say we try to 
believe it ; but how can we, when things go so amiss? Many 
things do seem to us to go amiss, and to have no meaning, 
no reason for being. Then is when we say we try to 
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believe; but how much do we try? Do we not rather 
simply let all conviction and trust be beaten out of us, with- 
out making the effort to take a larger view, to look beyond 
the present moment, the isolated experience, to see if we 
cannot put the event, which doubtless means nothing by 
itself, into some intelligible place in an ordered universe? 
The poor victim whose leg has been crushed by a train feels 
that. It is no use to reason with him, to tell him how the 
stars are ordered in their courses, to show him a polished 
crystal, with its angles and faces mathematically arranged. 
Give him a sniff of ether, that he may forget his misery: But 
we in our every-day sorrows ought to be able, if we try, to 
get away from our immediate pain far enough to see that the 
world is, on the whole, good to man, that it has been steadily 
growing better since the age of the saurians and other 
nameless beasts, and that setting aside the little puzzles of 
our experience, when we put intelligent questions to the 
universe, it answers with intelligence,— an intelligence vastly 
greater than our own. é 


ES 


Spiritual Life. 


ee 


It is a grand thing to find joy in one’s work. If you have 
found that, you have found the heart of life. Glad service is 
better than great service, unless that be glad, too.—/ames 
Buckham. 

ae 


For why should God bid us pray, Deliver us from all evil, 
if he did not intend to help us? He, therefore, that doubts 
of the remission of his sins denies God’s mercies and doeth 
him injury.— Robert Burton. 

ae 


God grant that you may so conquer your temptations by 
the power of God that they may not leave you as you were, 
but fill you with the consciousness of God, with the conscious- 
ness of yourself, and with deep sympathy with your brothers. 
Phillips Brooks. 

st 


Religion has not primarily nor mainly come to man by 
deliberate ratiocination, but by spontaneous experience. It 
is the whole of man responding to the whole of God. Human 
nature has not thought out, it has experienced religion.—/ohn 
White Chadwick. 

& 


Scepticism in moral matters is an active ally of immorality. 
Who is not for is against. The umiverse will have no neu- 
trals in these questions. In theory as in practice, dodge or 
hedge, or talk as we like about a wise scepticism, we are 
really doing volunteer military service for one side or the 
other.— William James. 

Pd 


PRAYER. 


Grant me, I beseech thee, almighty and most merciful 
God, fervently to desire, wisely to search out, and perfectly 
to fulfil, all that is well-pleasing unto thee. Order thou my 
worldly condition to the glory of thy name ; and, of all that 
thou requirest me to do, grant me the knowledge, the desire, 
and the ability, that I may so fulfil it as I ought, and may 
my path to thee, I pray, be safe, straightforward, and per- 
fect to the end. Give me, O Lord, a steadfast heart, which 
no unworthy affection may drag downwards; give me an 
unconquered heart, which no tribulation can wear out; give 
me an upright heart, which no unworthy purpose may tempt 
aside. Bestow upon me also, O Lord my God, understanding 
to know thee, diligence to seek thee, wisdom to find thee, and 
a faithfulness that may finally embrace thee. Amen.— S?. 
Thomas Aquinas. 
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Conversation. 


Silence has its devotees and admirers, not 
only among those for whom talk is thus super- 
fluous. For Trappists and Carthusians the 
tongue is an evil member, and talk as the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot. The simple and nat- 
ural are awed by the taciturn, credit him with a 
strange wisdom, and fancy that the less he says 
the more he thinks; and many a sombre fool 
trades on their belief by abstaining from utter- 
ing the little he is capable of. “He whistled as 
he went for want of thought” has taught him 
that, if only he will look glum, he may pass 
for profound. Again, Pope—says Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in effect—would not shine in conversa- 
tion because he could not endure to say any- 
thing that was below the level of the great wit ; 
and, if so, his principle is acted on by plenty of 
smaller wits too. Such men are tolerable when 
they are in a company which can be trusted to 
maintain talk of the average human density, to 
serve as conducting medium for the wit’s light- 
ning flash when it is ready; but without that 
he is ineffectual. Imagine him member of a 
homogeneous family, none of them prepared to 
create the conversational atmosphere, but only 
to do the flashing. No flash can reach ignition, 
and the darkness of silence is unbroken. 

But the taciturn are after all but few, and taci- 
turnity is not our theme. Most men hold rather 
with the host in Chaucer,— 


“For trewely comfort ne mirthe is noon 
To ryde by the weye doumb as a stoon.” 
We cannot all be brilliant talkers. Sparkling 
dialogue is not so easy of manufacture, even 
when it is made in the study, with time for the 
ars que celat artem ; and we all feel a sneaking 
kindness for the poor novelist who tells us that 
his hero is a wit,—and needs to tell us, for all 
that we should discover from his recorded dis- 
course. After all, deride him as we may, he is 
nearer Nature’s truth than the gifted smart 
writer of our admiration; for brilliancy is a yet 
greater rarity in life than in books. But put 
smartness aside. Take the ordinary healthy 
being of high spirits, who will find something to 
say for an hour or two without falling mum, yet 
never utter a remark worth remembering, and 
how vastly do we prefer him to the taciturn! 
There may be occasional moods in which his 
babble “gets on the nerves”; but, when the bal- 
ance is cast, it is well on his side. At the worst, 
we can generally take refuge from him in the 
company of the book that suits our mood. 
More often, books are to talk as the produce of 
the typewriter to that of the human fist that we 
know. The handwriting may be sloppy and ill- 
formed and hard to get the drift of; but there is 
life in it, and who does not prefer a letter so set 
down to the blue-blooded, cold-hearted, wire- 
driven regularity of the machine? However, 
there is little need to insist that talk is good. 
The more people we talk with, the fuller is our 
life and thought. Talk clears our ideas; and, 
perhaps, it is in this mainly that the value of ar- 
gument lies. It does not so much convince as 
lick convictions into shape. As we come from 
thinking to talking, we polish ourselves up, put 
off the flannels or the Norfolk jacket of comfort 
for the evening dress in which “fit” is so much 
more essential. The relapse into slovenliness 
is sometimes a relief, but the ceremony has not 
been unprofitable. And, besides this clearing of 
ideas, it is in talk that we reveal our nature to 
others and have theirs revealed to us, for good 
or bad. And itis talk alone, pace the monastic 


by dialogue, 
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devotees of silence, that differentiates our meals 
from the guzzling of the brutes; but, perhaps, 
they would retort that but for it we should not 
be tempted to meals whose duration is told by 
hours instead of minutes. 

Modern talk has been greatly affected by the 
changes in our education. 
adays much more widely diffused among men. 
The conversational giants of old were monopo- 
lists to whom the rest of the world was content 
to give humble hearing; but now, that the aver- 
age man is fit to take his part, he subjects the 
giants to the process which Socrates applied to 
the Sophists, and monologue has been routed 
And, secondly, among the subjects 
discussed, politics no longer reigns sole mon- 
arch,—a change which has been traced to the 
new education of women. 
talk for them, and serious—that is to say, po- 
litical—talk for men; but now a compromise has 
been reached. The men have descended from 
their sublime heights, the women come up from 
the nursery, and the outcome is that talk is 
more variegated and more sparkling.— 7he Spec- 
tator. 


Characterizations, 


To whom do these descriptions apply, and 
by whom were they written? Answers will 
be given next week. 


x, 

Your private life did a just pattern give, 

How fathers, husbands, pious sons, should live: 
Born to command, your princely virtues slept, 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 


But, when your troubled country called you forth, 


Your flaming courage and your matchless worth, 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend, 
To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 


XI. 


Thou, who didst the stars and;sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. Better so! 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 


All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 


xIL. 
He grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it; four long-suffering years 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 
‘The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering mood. 


XIII, 
Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 


XIv. 


Thou hast pined 
And hungered after nature many a year, 
In the great city pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 
And strange calamity. 


xv. 


Bankrupt,— our pockets inside out! 
Empty of words to’speak his praises! 
Worcester and Webster up the spout, 
Dead broke of laudatory phrases! 
But why with flowery speeches tease, 
With vain superlatives distress him? 
Has language better words than these? 
The friend of all his race, God bless him! 


XVI. 

Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains,— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead. 


First, culture is now- 


Of old there was toy 
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xvII. 
Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
XVIII. 
Fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various,— gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents; but his own 
Breathed most in ridicule. 


XIX. 


Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping stage, 

Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 


Answers. 


I. Prince Albert: written by Alfred Tennyson. 
II. Alfred Tennyson: Longfellow. 
III. Dante: Robert Browning. 
IV. Duke of Buckingham: John Dryden. 
V. .George Washington: Robert Southey. 
VI. George Sand: Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
VII. Sir Philip Sidney: Matthew Boyden. 
VIII. John Milton: William Wordsworth. 
IX. Wendell Phillips: James Russell Lowell. 


Poland. 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist 
and author of ‘*Quo Vadis, ’’ has been written 
to by Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the well- 
known apostle of peace, and asked to place 
his signature to a petition to the queen in 
favor of a speedy termination to the present 
war. Sienkiewicz replied that the efforts of 
Baroness von Suttner and her friends sound 
like irony. A nation much nearer to the 
baroness lies in misfortune, of which nobody 
will speak, to which nobody alludes. The 
famous author means, of course, his own 
Poland, ground to the dust by Russia and 
Prussia. The Boers’ position, he adds, 
would be much sadder, were they conquered 
by a nation less cultivated and civilized than 
themselves. ‘‘* Your eyes,’’ says Sienkiewicz, 
‘tyange over the wide ocean. Your thoughts 
are about distant continents; while Poland, 
Prussia, Silesia, are in your immediate vicin- 
ity. Madam, before you occupy yourself with 
Africa, try Europe, where a great work of 
humanity lies at your hand. England has 
had a great minister, who gave his long life to 
redress the rights of oppressed Ireland. Show 
me another such statesman in the whole of 
Europe! Let the spirit of the English nation 
alone! It will reach its goal, the goal you 
propose. Let your work rather be in your 
own neighborhood. ’’—Christian World. 
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a clear and concise consecutive statement of 
the military and naval movements of the 
Spanish War. 

He dwells with special emphasis upon the 
difficulty we found in blockading Cuba and 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 

The Proverbs. With Introduction and 
Notes. By the Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 
75 cents. 


The articles which make up this book were 
originally published in American periodicals 
during 1898 and 1899. They well deserve 
republication in book form. All that Capt. 
Mahan writes is worth reading and remem- 
bering. He does not believe that the Peace 
Conference at The Hague means the speedy 
abolition of war. Of international arbitra- 
tion, which came to be the leading idea of 
the conference, Capt. Mahan thinks well or 
ill, according as it is voluntary or compul- 
sory. An agreement to refer to arbitration 
future controversies, whatever their character, 
is fraught with danger. Such controversies 
may affect honor or essential interests, and 
cannot be properly submitted to arbitration. 
It is interesting to compare the plan of vol- 
untary arbitration formulated at The Hague, 
and applicable to controversies not affecting 
honor or essential interests, with the plan of 
compulsory arbitration approved by the Inter- 

_ national American Conference at Washington 
in 1889. 

That conference proposed to except from 
compulsory arbitration controversies affecting 
national independence. Mexico and Chile 
wished to except, also, controversies ‘‘which 
affect the honor and integrity of the nations 
concerned,’’ The amendment was not made, 
and Mexico and Chile declined to vote, It 
is interesting, also, to recall the recent state- 
ment of a French writer that, since 1816, 
seventy-two arbitration treaties have been 
signed, of which twenty-three concern Eng- 
land and thirty-six the United States; while 
all other nations together have resorted to 
arbitration only thirteen times. 

Capt, Mahan insists that even a peace- 
loving nation like the United States must be 
always ready to deal a vigorous blow at an 
enemy. Offensive warfare is often the best 
means of defence. What constitutes adequate 
preparation for war must be understood not 
only by our War and Navy Departments, but 
by the people as well, Congressmen will not 
vote the necessary appropriations unless their 
constituents can see that they are necessary. 
They must be made to see that parsimony 
before war begins may entail enormous: cost 
afterward. Sir William Armstrong once said 
in Parliament that he had made a careful 
computation, and found that all the money 
that Great Britain had spent on modern ships 
and guns, including the cost of changing from 
breech-loaders to muzzle-loaders, and then back 
again to breech-loaders, was less than the cost 
of insuring British commerce at a moderate 
rate against the loss it would sustain if war 
broke out and found Great Britain unprepared. 

Capt. Mahan thinks we do not need such 
a large navy as Great Britain’s, Our main 
reliance must be on battleships of ten thou- 
sand to twelve thousand tons, They must 
be homogeneous in speed, Great speed is not 
so important as gun-power and coal endurance. 
We must have fast cruisers, but no more 
monitors. Above all, we must have coast 
defences. These points are illustrated by 

* Lessons of THE War witH Spain, and Other Arti- 


cles. By Alfred T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL. D., Captain U.S. 
Nayy. Boston; Little, Brown & Co, 


The Books of Chronicles. 
Notes, and Introduction. 
Bames, D.D. $1. 
Press. 

This series of commentaries, now‘ nearly 
complete, has marked excellences for popular 
use; although, of course, the forty-one vol- 


finding and defeating Cervera, when, through 
lack of adequate coast defences, we were 
obliged to keep a part of our small navy at 
Hampton Roads to meet the real or imagi- 
nary danger of a descent upon the northern 
coast. The book will be profitable reading 
for Congressmen and their constituents. 


With Maps, 
By William Emery 
Cambridge: University 
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Mr. Joel Chandler Harris Writes: 


“T think Miss Johnston's two books represent, with 
respect to their art, their style, and their noble rdeals, 
the high-water mark of American fiction that has 
appeared since Hawthorne died. I have read pretty 
nearly every American story of the better class, espe- 
cially the so-called historical novels. None compares 
with Miss Johnston's books. 


“T sincerely hope Miss Johnston's books will reach 
the half-million mark. ’Twould be a hearty evidence 
of American good taste.” 


Quite strong evidence of American good taste has been 
given in the last seven weeks, for 


To Have and to Hold 


has already reached the ; 


160th Thousand 


Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt, writing of “To Have and 
to Hold” in The Critic, says: 


“Tt 1s not only that tt ts direct and exciting, 
strong, vivid, and well writtem: . . zt has the 
sparkle of the west wind im it and the witchery of 
the spring and the strange magic of love in a new 
land, with the very wine of love as the solvent in which 
all these other elements are mixed and melted, 

“Tt has everything which the recent sensational 
successes tn historical romance. have had; and it has 
style, charm, and ‘lft,’ besides. 

Crown 8yo, $1.50 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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umes already issued are not of equal merit. 
Nor will any of them, perhaps, serve more 
than a transient purpose. Commentaries on 
the Bible from the traditional point of view 
are being shelved with astonishing rapidity; 
while progress in Biblical science is an- 
tiquating much in works that a decade ago 
had critical as well as hermeneutic value. In 
Proverbs Archdeacon Perowne maintains the 
conservative temper which pervades Zhe Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, published a generation 
ago by Dr. J. J. S. Perowne. It is now gen- 
erally recognized by scholars that Proverbs is 
a collection of several clusters of wise He- 
brew sayings—mainly in the form of gnomic 
verse—which, as a whole, dates from about 
250 B.C., but which probably contains pre- 
exilic material, though Cornill and some 
others make the entire work post-exilic. Few 
later critics find in it any certainly distin- 
guishable material from the hand of Solomon. 
Contrary to this, Perowne thinks that, ‘‘speak- 
ing generally, the authorship of the main col- 
lection of proverbs proper and of the intro- 
duction which precedes it (in other words,. of 
the present book, as far as xxii. 16) may 
reasonably be ascribed to Solomon.’’ The 
notes are brief and scholarly, without being 
pedantic, and are confined mainly to expla- 
nations that correct and elucidate the English 
text. 

Chronicles. —Dr. Barnes prefaces his com- 
mentary with a useful introduction, in which, 
while recognizing the late date of the book 
(300-250 B.C.), he is conservative with ref- 
erence to critical questions. For example, 
he puts the mission of Ezra to Jerusalem at 
the traditional date, 458 B.c., whereas there 
are strong arguments for dating that event as 
late as 430, or, possibly, 398. The notes, 
like those in the preceding volume, are con- 
cise and, in the main, judicious; though the 
author seems disposed to minimize the differ- 
ences, not to say contradictions, between 
Chronicles, on the one hand, and Samuel and 
Kings on the other. Dr. Barnes makes use 
of recent authorities, referring several times 
to Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS: BISMARCK AND 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By James Wycliffe Headlam. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This stout 
duodecimo of four hundted and seventy-one 
pages is not only an excellent Life of Bis- 
marck, but also a capital summary history of 
the political and military fortunes of Ger- 
many from 1847 to 1898. The style is easy 
and agreeable, the material facts abundant 
and well-digested, and the reflections, in the 
main, judicious and suggestive. Mr. Head- 
lam is a frank admirer of Bismarck, but he is 
equally frank as a discriminating critic. In 
the last chapter of the book, which recounts 
the story of the rupture between Bismarck and 
the young emperor, and the final retirement 
of the great minister-president from the gov- 
ernment, he says, ‘‘It was a fitting conclusion 
to his career that the man who had restored 
the monarchical character of the Prussian 
State should himself show that before the 
will of the king he, as every other subject, 
must bow.’’ No better compendious life of 
Bismarck has been written thus far than this, 
and_perhaps no other as good, It will not 
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satisfy the student who desires an exhaustive 
knowledge of the man and his times, but it 
is adequate for the general reader. ‘The vol- 
ume is interestingly illustrated with portraits 
of Bismarck’s father and mother, of himself 
at various times in his career, and of several 
distinguished contemporaries. Among the 
latter are Emperors William I. and Francis 
Joseph, Gens. von Roon and von Moltke, 
and President Thiers. There are also pict- 
ures of notable places and historic scenes. A 
useful map is appended, showing changes in 
Germany made in 1866. 


THE CHOICE OF READING. By Charles F. 
Richardson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25.—For him who desires to culti- 
vate a taste for reading, and does not know 
just how to set about it, Mr. Richardson’s 
book offers many useful hints, gathered in 
readable form in ‘a series of chapters, with 
such headings as ‘‘What Books to read,’’ 
‘*The Best Time to read,’’ ‘‘How Much to 
read,’’ ‘*‘The Use of Note-books,’’ etc. It 
aims to be practical, and will doubtless be 
found helpful by many; though it naturally 
does not supplant such delightful essays as 
those by Hamilton Mabie, Frederic Harri- 
son, and others on the same subject. It 
prejudices one somewhat against Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s own literary judgment to find that 
he apparently recognizes only obscurity and 
whimsicality in ‘‘the Brownings’’; and isn’t 
he a little out of the way when he declares 
that Dante and Shakespeare need no com- 
mentary,—that, like Mark Antony, they 
‘fonly speak right on’’? It is not always 
true that, if a poet does not make himself 
clear, it is his own fault, not his reader’s. 
If it were, there would have been fewer mis- 
takes of contemporary judgment in literary 
history. Mr. Richardson assures us that, if 
a poem is obscure, ‘‘it is not worth your 
while to vex your brain over it.’’ Lowell 
declared, on the contrary, that, when he was 
compelled to think, he found the process not 
so disagreeable, after all. 


On BoaRD THE AMERICAN DUCHESS.. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—It is sur- 
prising that any man should venture to offer 
as his own a novel of another’s, already in 
print, and imagine that the imposture would 
not be almost immediately detected. That, 
however, is what happened in connection with 
this story, which will be read, perhaps, with 
no less interest on that account. The pub- 
lishers have accepted the situation honorably, 
and the real author will receive his rightful 
profits from the sales, The tale is a sensa- 
tional one, including several attempts at mur- 
der, two or three unexpected incidents, and 
some detective work. Its improbability is 
not greater than may be accepted in a story 
‘of this kind, and the main features of the 
plot are original. 


AT START AND FinisH. By William 
Lindsey. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.—These stories of athletic events sound 
like the real thing; that is, as if they were 
inspired by the interest in sport rather than 
an interest in making literature. Mr. Lind- 
sey’s previous) collection, entitled Crmderpath 
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Tales, is now out of print; and several of the 
chapters reappear here. The book is dedi- 
cated to the athletic teams of Old England 
and New England, who met in London last 
July; and the opening chapter is a lively 
description of those games which enlisted 
Oxford and Cambridge against Harvard and 
Yale, ‘‘good winners and plucky losers’’ all. 


The Magazines. 


Mr. R. Parnell has succeeded in creating 
an entirely original series of characters, 
whose adventures are followed with the keen- 
est interest by the readers of Cassell’s Little 
Folks. In the April number a great circus is 
described, in which Baby Jane and her com- 
panions play the part of performers. An 
amusing story of bird-life is entitled ‘‘The 
Swan and the Constable.’’ 


In Bird-lore (the Macmillan Company) . 


for April a new camera is described, which, 
like a gun, may be fired the moment it is 
sighted, —an ingenious device, enabling one 
to focus after the slide has been drawn from 
the plate-holder. The same magazine also 
contains ‘‘Bird Calendars’’ for the spring 
months, a paper on methods of bird study at 
Wellesley, an account of the manner in which 
egrets’ plumes are obtained in Venezuela, 
a report from the Postmaster-General in re- 
gard to the improper use of the mails by 
feather-dealers, numerous illustrations, and 
the usual reviews and notes, 


H. Van Dyke has a good story in Scribner's 
Magazine for April, the scene of which is 
laid in a light-house on the St. Lawrence. It 
is called ‘‘The Light that failed not.’’ Er- 
nest Seton-Thompson contributes one of his 
fascinating animal stories, giving the life 
and adventures of a curious little animal of 
the South-west, known as the kangaroo rat. 


Mr. H. J. Whigham brings his narrative of _ 


the war in South Africa up to date, with an 


New Cantata 


PECCY’S DREAM 


Musical Mother Goose. 


Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Words and Music by Albert W. Noll 


The music, written in comic opera style, is 
bright, melodious, and catchy throughout. 
Familiar characters from Mother Goose visit 
Peggy, a poor girl, in her dreams, and enter- 
tain her with singing, dancing, etc. Descrip- 
tive circular sent free. 


New Operetta 


LOVE AND WHIST 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 
Words by Randolph Hartley 
Music by Henry Housely 


A one-act operetta for five voices: two so- 
pranos, alto, tenor, and baritone. “‘It is epi- 
grammatical, rapid in movement, and light in 
sentiment.” Phe music is melodious, artis- 
tic, and varied.” Scene, private drawing- 
room; costumes, modern. 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. . . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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account of the defeat at Magersfontein; that 
is, up to the time when Gen. Roberts took 
command. His photographs were taken on 
the field of battle. Gov. Roosevelt continues 
his monograph on ‘*Oliver Cromwell,’’ with 
an account of the Irish and Scotch wars. 
Barrie’s serial brings ‘‘Tommy’’ and ‘‘Gri- 
zel’’ to the point of an engagement, for the 
future of which one trembles. W. C. Brow- 
nell and Russell Sturgis write of ‘‘John 
Ruskin. ’’ 


Prescott F. Hall, secretary of the Immi- 
gration Restriction League, in Gunton’s for 
April traces the history of immigration laws, 
and shows the rapid deterioration of recent 
immigration and the urgent need of prompt 
legislation. Julius Moritzen describes well 
what he calls ‘‘The Greatest Lockout in His- 
tory,’’ being the tremendous labor struggle 
fought out in Denmark last year, involving 
fifty thousand men. An article raising a 
point that will be much discussed in the 
coming campaign is that by Mr. George dies 
Bolen, on ‘‘The Tariff and Prosperity. ”’ The 
other side of Mr. Bolen’s argument is pre- 
sented by Prof. Gunton in an editorial re- 
joinder. Another article is on ‘¢Effects of 
New York Sweat-shop Law,’’ by Henry 
White, secretary of- the United Garment 
Workers of America. This shows that much 


modern city life is really stamped out. 


Literary Notes. 


The success of the dainty little ‘‘Beacon 
Biographies’? has been such that Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. now are to issue a 
similar series of ‘‘ Westminster Biographies’’ 
of distinguished Englishmen. Defoe, Wesley, 
and Browning are to be the subjects of the 
first three. 


The Negro in Business is the title of No. 4 
in the series of Atlanta University’s publica- 
tions, just issued. It is a pamphlet of sev- 
enty-eight pages, edited by W. E. B. DuBois, 
Ph. D., and gives in detail the report of the 
social study which Dr. DuBois carried on 
last year, under the direction of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, together with the proceedings of the 
Fourth Conference for the Study of Negro 
Problems, held at Atlanta University in May, 
1899. The pamphlet is one well worthy of 
careful attention. 


Books Received. 


To PupuisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of. publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rabid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. Compiled 
from letters by Moritz von Kaisenberg. Translated by 
essie Haynes. $2.00. 
The Harp of Life. By Elizabeth Godfrey. $1.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Lhe — of William H. Seward. By Frederic Bancroft. 
2 vols. 
The Nicaragua Canal. By W. E. Simmons. $1.25. 
e Rebel. By H. Marriott-Watson pre, 
ene Story of the Boers. Narrated by their Leaders. 
1.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Faith and Sight. By William Pierson Merrill. $1.00. 
From the Advance Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Under Orders or Not his own Master. By Mrs. G: 
Reaney. 25 cents. 
_ From State Board of Charity, Boston. 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Edited by Isabel C. Barrows. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Letters of Thomas Gray. With biographical notice by 
Henry Milner Rideout. $1.00. 
Indian Story and Song from North America. By Alice 
C. Fletcher. $1.25. 

The Anglo-Boer Conflict. By Alleyne Ireland. 75 cents. 
From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
Psychiasis: Healing through the Soul, By Charles H. 

ann, 35 cents, 


EASTER BOOKLET 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


s,|29 BEACON STREET - - 
_ 
Heart-Beats. 
By PRoTaP CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the|The Spirit of God. 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD 
ROWLAND SILL 


With an Introduction comprising some Familiar Letters. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Those who have read Sill’s poems will be glad to have this book, which 
contains Essays on Literary and Educational Topics, charming short 
papers that appeared in the Atlantic Contributors’ Club, and some Let- 
ters. The book is bright, wise, and delightful. 


THE QUEEN’S GARDEN | 


By Mrs. M. E. M. DAVIS, author of «Under the Man- 
Fig” and «The Wire Cutters.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A romantic story of New Orleans, including a yellow-fever episode; a 
Paul-and-Virginia love affair, which prospers as it should; attractive 
descriptions of scenes in the city; and accounts of sundry tragic expe- 
riences, which, however, do not interfere with the right movement and 
outcome of the story. 


KNIGHTS IN FUSTIAN 


By CAROLINE BROWN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This is a story of the attempt at insurrection in Indiana during the 
War for the Union. Details of the conspiracy, secret meetings, escapes 
of loyal spies, and a fine love story make a very interesting book, which 
has also the merit of being in good degree historically accurate. 


AMOS: AN ESSAY IN EXEGESIS 


By H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in Boston University. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Professor Mitchell,who has won an enviable reputation by his scholar- 
ship and clear critical treatment in previous books, here treats the 
prophecy of Amos with similar learning and critical acumen. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, ‘Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
ey  |Paith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writi f 
(Three Sermons) e Writings o 


From Faith to Faith, 
Reasons for believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 
Price 15 Cents a 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


BOSTON of price by : 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


— 


A Book of Meditations. 


By ProtapP 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth 
$1.50. 
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The Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Dutch Kitten. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I have a little kitten gray; 
She’s just a ball of fluff 

Without a name to answer to,— 
She doesn’t know enough. 


Her nose is kind of wobbly pink, 
Her eyes look greenish, but 
It’s hard to tell their color ’cause - 
_She keeps ’em mostly shut. 


My aunty brought her ’cross the sea 
More’n a thousand miles, 

From some warm Holland fireplace 
All shiny round with tiles. 


I sometimes ask my kitty gray, 
“Say, do you love me, dear?” 

And then I blow real gently in 
Her tiny tufted ear. 


And when she shakes her head for “ no” 
I do not mind it much 

?Cause o’ course she doesn’t know a word 
Of anything but Dutch! 


For the Christian Register. 


The Legend of the Crocuses and 
Snowdrops. 


BY MINNIE WARD JACKSON. 


A very long time ago snowdrops and cro- 
cuses grew only in one beautiful garden; and 
all the crocuses and all the snowdrops in all 
the world are sprung from those first an- 
cestors. 

In the earliest days, instead of drooping 

their heads, the snowdrops grew straight up. 
Indeed, they were pert little flowers, and ex- 
cessively proud of the delicate green markings 
that relieved their whiteness. 
* Crocuses, too, in. those days were not as 
now. They were smaller, and pure white, 
without a touch of color. Even the little 
stamens and pistils were all white. 

One morning, in the wonderful garden, 
where would be many, many flowers later in 
the year, crocuses and snowdrops were bloom- 
ing together. 

‘Vou poor things!’’ said a tall little 
snowdrop, swaying back and forth on her 
slender stem above the crocuses. ‘‘How cold 
you look! It is you should be named for the 
snow instead of I. It really makes me shiver 
to look at you, you are so white! Now I, 
you see, have beautiful green embroidery on 
my frock, green as the grass and trees will 
be by and by. Every one who sees me cries: 
‘Oh, spring is coming! Here is a snow- 
drop!’ But you,—I don’t wonder they hardly 
look at you.’’ 

‘*T’m sure we all have green things grow- 
ing up around us,’’ ventured one newly 
opened crocus, bolder than the rest. 


‘*Pooh! Those are only leaves. Every 
one has leaves,’’ said snowdrop, tossing her 
head. 


‘*Grass-blades are leaves, too,’’ murmured 
the crocuses. Yet they could not forget the 
words of the snowdrop; and they became very 
sorrowful, for they wanted every one to love 
them. 


And next morning, when the angel of, 
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the flowers came, there was a frozen tear in 
each little pale cup. It was very cold that 
morning, but the crocuses did not mind the 
cold. 

‘*Why do you weep, children?’’ asked the 
flower angel. 

‘*Because snowdrop has been telling us we 
don’t belong to spring, but are only a bit of 
winter that’s left over, and people will be 
glad when we are gone.’’ 

‘Snowdrop is very vain of her green mark- 
ings,’’ said the angel. ‘‘But be patient, 
children; and we shall see. ’’ 

It was still dark, for it was very early. 
Just a faint glow showed in the east, where 
the morning star shone brightly; and below 
the star, as if swung from it like a pale, 
golden censer, hung the slender crescent of 
the old moon. High up Arcturus flashed; 
and northward, clear among the lesser con- 
stellations, gleamed the dipper; while, still 
further north, following the ‘‘pointers,’’ the 
eye came to the great white star that never 
sets. 

The angel flew straight east until she found 
the sun, whose messenger she was, and told 
her story. 

‘*Great king,’’ she ended. ‘‘They are 
very sad,—the poor, white crocuses. I would 
some new gift might be granted to cheer 
them. ’’ 

‘*And because they are sad,’’ asked the 
king, ‘‘do they droop and fade, refusing to 
live the life I have ordained?’’ 

“‘They lift their heads quite bravely,’’ 
said the angel, ‘‘and await your coming. 
Only the frozen tear lies at the heart of 
each, ’” 

“It is well,’’ said the king. ‘‘Go south- 
ward now, for the peach-trees bloom and the 
magnolia begins to bud. They need your 
care.’’ 

The angel bowed, and went. 

Then sunrise came to the great garden. In 
the east the sky grew brighter. Now it was 
soft rose, blending to gold toward the hori- 
zon. In the midst of the rose glow still hung 
the moon and planet, tinged with faintest 
golden green. Southward violet clouds were 
turning gold and saffron at their edges. 

As the color grew in the sky, what was 
happening to the sad little crocuses? They 
were surely growing taller and more exquisite 
in shape; and—was it a reflection from the 
violet clouds that tinted some of them? But 
it stayed when the clouds burst into flame. 

Then the sunbeams came; and, as they 
touched each cup-shaped flower, they dropped 
jewels of gold within. Even those that had 
stayed white received the jewels, and those 
that had caught the tinge of violet deepened ; 
while one;whole family, where the sunbeams 
came last and stayed the longest, turned to 
gold all over. : 

What a show they made,—the gold and the 
violet, and the white streaked with violet, 
and the pure white, with gold at the heart of 
them! And how they shouted and sang! 

‘«The sunbeams, the sunbeams, are painting 
us! Oh, shall we be always thus?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ whispered the sunbeams, ‘‘it is be- 
cause you were humble and obedient. ’’ 

When the pert snowdrop heard that, she 


hung her ,head, ashamed to look the great| 


sun-father in the face. And, as she gazed at 
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the glowing crocuses, she grew very meck, 
and said: ‘‘I was wrong; and, oh! you are 
more beautiful than I can ever hope to be,’”’ 

‘*Nay, not sol’’ cried the generous cro- 
cuses. ‘‘Never before were you half so 
lovely as now, with your sweet, bended 
head. ’’ 

And the little sunbeams caressed the snow- 
drop gently, bidding her be of good cheer; 
for the kind sun-father loved to forgive his 
children. But snowdrop never raised her 
pretty head. All the other snowdrops hung 
their heads, too; for had they not applauded 
their sister? 

And, by and by, as the years went on, 
people grew to love the snowdrops for their 
meek and lowly spirit, as much as the cro- 
cuses for their gay colors; and always the 
two flower tribes dwell close together, in most 
perfect harmony. 


Billie Fairfield’s Promise. 


When Billie took the milk to Mrs. Selden 
one morning, and she asked him if he would 
bring another quart that night, he said, “Yes’m” 
promptly, and then never thought of it again 
until he was in bed. 

“Well, I can’t take it now,” said Billie; but 
he could not go to sleep, though he turned and 
tossed and twisted till he was tired. At last he 
went to the head of the stairs, and shouted, 
“Mother !” 

Mrs. Fairfield had just threaded her needle 
and stretched a stocking with a big hole in it 
over her hand. She said, “Oh, dear!” but she 
went to see what Billie wanted. . 

“You'll have to go now,” she said quietly, 
when he had told her. 

“O mother! I can’t go away up there alone.” 
Mrs. Fairfield knew that, for Billie was never 
out alone at night. His father had gone to bed 
downstairs with the baby; and, if they waked 
him, baby would wake, too. So Mrs. Fairfield 
thought a minute. Then she said: “We'll see. 
T’ll have the milk ready when you come down.” 

When Billie got into the kitchen, his mother 
stood at the door with her hat “and shawl on. 
Billie began to feel ashamed. He wished he 
dared to go alone; but he did not, for it was a 
lonesome road. He took the milk, and they 
tramped over the snow up the long hill without 
aword. The wind blew in their faces, and Bil- 
lie’s ears were cold; but he had the milk-can in 
one hand, and pulled his sled with the other, so 
there was no way to warm them. He was 
ashamed to ask his mother to take the milk. 

Mrs. Selden exclaimed when she opened the 
door: “Why, what made you come away up here 
to-night? And you, too, Mrs. Fairfield. It’s 
too bad! I could have got along somehow 
without the milk.” 

“Billie promised you,” Mrs, Fairfield an- 
swered. And Billie wished nobody would look 
at him. 


Nervous Exhaustion, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Acts as a tonic and nerve food, im- 
parting vigor and strength to the entire 
system. Induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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“Twasn’t any matter, she said, mother,” he 
urged, when they had started for home again. 

The wind was in their backs now, and Billie’s 
ears were warm. 

“Buy the truth, and sell it not,” said his 
mother. “The matter was your promise, Billie. 
Would you sell the truth just to get rid of walk- 
ing up to Mrs. Selden’s !” 

Billie made no answer. 
again. : 

Presently he asked his mother if she would 
slide down hill. Mrs. Fairfield laughed; but 
she was a small woman, and she tucked herself 
up on the front of the sled, while Billie stuck on 
behind, and they slid down the long hill to their 
own yard, where Billie skilfully steered in. His 
mother praised the way he managed his sled, 
but Billie was still uncomfortable. 

“Why don’t you do~ something to me, 
mother?” he said, while they were warming 
themselves at the big coal-stove in the sitting- 
room, “I b’lieve I’d feel better to have a good 
_ whipping.” 

His mother smiled at him. 

“’Twould be pretty hard work for me to whip 
such a big boy as you are. Don’t you want to 
help instead of making me do more? ['ll tell 
‘you how you will be punished, Billie,” she con- 
tinued. “It’s too late to finish mending these 
stockings to-night, so I shall mend them to-mor- 
row when 1 was going to make a cottage pud- 
ding, and there’ll be no pudding for dinner.” 

Cottage pudding was Billie’s favorite dessert, 
and this was a blow that he laid to heart. 

He and his father would say “cottage pud- 
ding” to each other for a long time afterward, if 
anything was in danger of being neglected or 
forgotten. And when Billie had grown to bea 
man, and people said, “Just give me Billie Fair- 
field’s word: that’s all I want,” Billie would 
smile, and say, “Yes, my mother taught me to 
keep a promise.”— A. M/. L. Hawes, in Sunday 
School Times. 


He was ashamed 


The Pig that ate Taffy. 


Once upon a time I knew a little boy who 
was so fond of candy that he could never get 
enough. He was always asking for sugar and 
sweets, and always teasing his “auntie” to let 
him “make taffy.” So one day she thought she 
would try to please him for once; and she gave 
him the molasses jug and-a big pot, and told 
him just to go off and make all the candy he 
wanted to. 

The longer the boy looked at the pot and 
looked at the jug, the more he felt quite sure 
that he could eat all the taffy the pot could 
hold, and therefore needed all the molasses the 
jug contained. So he just emptied the jug 
into the pot, and set the whole thing a-boiling. 

By and by the molasses commenced to 
thicken and get all bubbly; and, by and by, after 
that, it began to get stringy and tough, and the 
boy knew that very soon it would drop brittle 
and hard into the cup of cold water in which 
he was “trying” it, and then it would be 
“done.” It took two hours or more before 
the candy dropped “brittle and crackly” into 
the cold water; but, at last, it was done, and 


the boy took his pot of taffy off the fire, and] 


began pouring it out into the buttered pans to 
cool. 

He first filled the biscuit pans and then the 
dripping pans and next the pie pans; and, after 


that, all the old saucers and cracked plates, and | 


still there was taffy left in the pot. 
to use all sorts of old odds and ends of pails 
and cups and plates to pour his candy into; and, 
at last, it was all poured out and set to cool out- 
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lasses candy. The pig thought he liked it, too, 
you see, so he took the whole big lump of it in 
his mouth; and he chewed and he swallowed 
and he choked and sputtered and tried to eat it 
all up, but it was such a big lump, and so 
sticky, that he only succeeded in fixing his teeth 
in it, and soon he could not even open his 
mouth! All day long he struggled with that 
taffy; and by night time he had gotten rid of it, 
somehow, \ 

As for the little boy, he kept away from pig- 
gie, I can tell you, while there was any taffy 
left. He did not want any one to see him with 
piggie, while the candy was in sight; and no 
wonder, for they might have made comparisons, 
and asked which was the biggest one, you 
know.— Zhe Examiner. 
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So he had 


doors. 

When the taffy was hard enough to break, 
the little boy began to eat it; and, oh! how good 
that taffy did taste! I think he ate a whole 
panful at first, and part of a saucer full after- 
ward, and he gave some to his aunt; but, oh, 
my! that wasn’t very much! He had still all 
the big pans and all the biscuit tins and most 
of the pie plates that he hadn’t even touched; 
and already he began to feel as if he didn’t 
care so very much for taffy, after all, 

When his father and grandfather came home 
in the evening, they exclaimed with surprise 
at the quantity of taffy candy that was lying 
about on the kitchen shelves, in the pantry, 
and everywhere; and the auntie told the boy 
that he must try to eat up the taffy that he 
had been so anxiqus to make. 

But by this time the boy was “tired to death” 
of taffy, and felt sick and queer, and didn’t 
even want to look at a piece of candy. Never- 
theless, the taffy had to be gotten out of the 
way. So the boy put it all together and rolled 
it into a big ball, and put it out on the back 
porch. . ’ 

Out on the back porch it was sunny and 
warm, however; and soon the taffy began to 
melt, and the flies began to swarm about it, 
and all sorts of things got stuck in it, and the 
auntie said the taffy ball must be taken away. 

By this time the boy was very much ashamed 
of that ball of candy; and he determined to put 
it out of sight, hiding it away where no one 
could see it and ask him “how he liked taffy.” 
He thought of digging a hole and hiding it in 
the ground, and he thought of tying a stone to 
it and sinking it in the brook; but he was afraid 
that in either of these places it might be found, 
and cause more remarks about his fondness for 
taffy. So he thought for a long time, and fi- 
nally he gave it to the pig. 

And that is how the pig came to eat the mo- 


A Life Saver. 


The large pet dog of Charles Hagerman of 
Irishtown, Adams County, saved the life of his 
three-year-old son in a singular manner while 
the two were at play in the yard. The child 
had a chain fastened around its body and at- 
tached to the neck of the dog. They were stroll- 
ing about, when the boy accidentally fell into 
the cistern, containing several feet of water. 
The dog, bracing himself for the shock, pulled 
on the chain with sufficient force to hold the 
child’s head above the water. The pitiful cries 
of the boy were heard by a young lady residing 
with the family, who hastened to the scene, and 
rescued the little fellow from his perilous posi- 
tion.—Baltimore Sun. 


Dorothy (greatly surprised at seeing a 
horseless carriage go by): ‘‘My! There’s 
a carriage that’s walking in its sleep!’’ 


At Marjorie’s house they had been having 
Concord grapes through the fall, but with the 
holidays came some white grapes. Marjorie 
was puzzled. ‘‘Mamma,’’ said she, ‘thave 
blue grapes gone out of style?’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


TALL TEMPTATION. 


Here is an inviting beauty that makes 
one hungry. You are captivated, at once, just 
by its looks. You want this Couch Chair 
from the day you first see it; and you never 
cease to want it. : 

But do not imagine that we made such 
beauty merely for show. It was almost unin- 
tentional. We have not spent a dollar, all told, on the appearance of this chair. 

No, it goes deeper than skin truth. It is in the construction that the value is 
located. Other makers would call it extravagant, but we have built this chair with one 
single object,— your supreme satisfaction. It is twice as good as it need be to sell, but 
no better than it should be for your complete enjoyment in its use. 

There is room in Boston to-day for such a piece of furniture. We shall not want 
for customers for it at our Canal Street prices. 
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Good News. 


From “ Wood-notes.” 


For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea 

Or hide under ground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake, 


The Ethics of the Newspaper. 


The nine days’ limit has passed; and the 
**Sheldon Week,’’ so called, of the Topeka 
Capital is already a ‘‘back number.’’ This 
is the name given to anything more than 
twenty-four hours old, in the elegant slang of 
to-day. One may say, in passing, that no- 
body lives up so absolutely to the second of 
our Wadsworth mottoes, ‘‘ Look forward and 
not back,’’ as does the hustling editor. In- 
deed, so great an editor as Mr. Bryant once 
said to me that, in a newspaper office per- 
fectly administered, every scrap of writing 
existing on the first day of the week would 
be destroyed, under a general rule, so that, 
if a reference were made in the paper to any- 
thing in the past, it should be made in the 
living language of to-day, and with the side- 
lights of to-day. 

I knew that this rule was absolute with re- 
gard to sermons. Mr. Bryant said it was true 
with regard to the daily press. 

Though Mr. Sheldon has peacefully abdi- 
cated his throne,—which is not a bad throne, 
if one hold it for only a week,—the daily 
newspaper is still with us, and seems likely 
to be. And the ethics which direct its manu- 
facture will always give interesting subjects 
for inquiry among those who read, whether 
they are themselves guided by its oracles or 
are not. If these lines had been published 
a fortnight ago, when the last Topeka Capital 
under the Sheldon management was printed, 
I should say that I think Mr. Sheldon suc- 
ceeded, on the whole, remarkably well. He 
made his paper interesting, which is more 
than most editors can say. It had a certain 
all-round character; for it defied, first, sec- 
ond, and last, the elder Bennett’s instructions, 
which were simply, in so many words, to 
**make an infernal row about something every 
day.’’ Alas! it did not attain that magnifi- 
cent triumph which we look forward to on 
the 1st of January, 2000, Let us hope that 
on that happy morning the great journals will 
issue only elegant little cards, with the great 
quotation from Canning as the only oracle :— 


‘*Story? God bless you! 
tellt”’ 


No! Like other papers, the Topeka Capital 
had its eight pages to fill. Whether Terra, 
by some misfortune, struck Mars in its orbit, 
or whether by some good fortune no man 
killed and no man stole, there existed, Fri- 
day as Tuesday, these great square ‘‘chases, ’’ 
empty in the morning, which must be filled 
before midnight. Just so many types—or so 
many ‘‘ems,’’ as we should have once said— 
must be put in. Nation might take up arms 
against nation, yet one additional type would 


There is none to 


‘many questions of morals. 
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swear on its gospels that it would not be 
added to its brethren in the chase. Or, if 
all rivers kept within their banks and all men 
obeyed the ten commandments, if all the na- 
tions were as happy as those nations whose 
history is not written, still some inexorable 
Destiny demanded of Mr. Sheldon and his 
apostles every day that so much ‘‘matter,’’ 
to the thousandth part of a cubic inch, should 
be furnished, as it had been every day before. 

(How happy the choice of this werd ‘‘mat- 
ter’?! And how witty the old printers’ lan- 
guage, when they said that he who handled 
it was the ‘‘devil’’!) 

I like to say, also, that I think Mr. Shel- 
don’s critics have been very unjust to him 
in comparing his journal with the great jour- 
nals of the world,—say with the London 
Times, or the ord, as it once was, or with 
Figaro, or with the Boston Zranscrift. The 
comparison should be made with the average 
Topeka Capital of.other days. Now there are 
many travellers between California and Bos- 
ton who have bought the Topeka Cafztal in 
the morning, as the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Company bore them rapidly away 
from Topeka eastward or westward. These 
readers have ‘not wholly forgotten what they 
bought, perhaps. Though probably they have, 
because there was little to remember. It is 
but fair to Mr. Sheldon to say that his paper 
has been, as I said, entertaining: it has had 
a distinct object,—the reign of God in the 
world, —and it has had some sense of perspec- 
tive. It has tried, at least, not to make an 
‘tinfernal row about something, ’’ but to be a 
‘‘map of busy life, its fluctuations and its 
vast concerns. ’’ 

These things, therefore, are what I should 
have said of it, had these words been written 
a fortnight ago. 

Now to look forward, and not back :— 

1. The ethics of the newspaper require 
truth in some part of the newspaper. The 
French official journals have a column marked 
*¢ Official, ’’ and other columns marked ‘‘ Non- 
official.’? Now no people know so well as 
the editors of newspapers whether any piece 
of ‘‘intelligence, ’’ so called, is ¢vwe or not. 
It would be well for them to have a separate 
head marked ‘‘True.’’ Other heads could be 
marked ‘‘Probable,’’ ‘‘Possible,’’ or simply 
‘They say.’’ It was the pride of the old 
schools of editing that certain journals earned 
their circulation and their power by the scorn 
with which the editors rejected what are now 
called ‘‘canards,’’ or ‘‘fakes,’? which they 
would have called ‘‘lies.’’ We are told now 
that the public insists on knowing what lies 
are told. Even if this be true, which is 
doubtful, honest men would do well to print 
them in their own place, under one of the 
three last head-lines which I have suggested 
above. 

2. The question of perspective involves 
Mr. Sheldon 
thought, apparently, that the famine in India 
is now the most important subject in the 
world. To an archangel, in. charge of this 
world, this is possibly true. But, surely, if 
diphtheria or scarlet fever were raging in 
Topeka, the proper discussion of the means 
of cure and prevention would be more impor- 


tant that day to the people of Topeka than } 


the cure and prevention of the Indian famines, 
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What an editor ought to do, then, is de- 
cided largely by what his paper is for. If 
it is a journal for varnish-makers or a jour- 
nal fer wheelwrights, we must not blame the 
editor if he do not discuss the famine in 
India or the International Tribunal. 

3. This principle, then, involves the de- 
tail that somewhere the newspaper shall say 
what its object is. If it really means to give 
advice to the good God, to all princes and 
potentates, to all nations, or to the whole 
people of America,—and apparently some 
papers are published with this view,—let it 
say so, definitely and distinctly, 

If it means simply to print the truth, and 
nothing else, let it say that, 

If it means to reflect the opinion of the 
street, let it say that. That is no discredit- 
able office. That is what Cowper thought it 
was for. a 

If it means to maintain the people’s rights, 
‘Cunawed by power and unbought by gain,’’ 
as the old New Hampshire motto had it, let- 
it say that. 

If it is ready to publish as an editorial 
opinion any article for which enough is 
paid, let it say that. 

But it must not at the same time be main- 
taining the people’s rights, ‘‘not bought by 
gain,’’ and receiving from a corporation a | 
hundred or a thousand dollars for a series of 
articles. Strictly speaking, at the head of 
the first column, it ought to say, ‘‘This paper 
is made, as well as we can make it, for the 
interest of its proprietors, ’’ if that is true. 

4. The highest standard of ethics can be 
obtained most simply if a paper confines it- 
self to the narration of what passes in the 
world, and does not express opinions as to 
the character of men and women or even as 
to their policy. The superstition which sup- 
poses that leading articles are a necessity is 
a curious superstition. It is possible that it 
will not last long. 

How funny it would be if on each guide- 
board on a country road the facts needed by 
the traveller were printed in small letters, 
while the most visible part of the board and 
the largest characters were used to tell the 
traveller where the road ought to be, and 
where, perhaps, some day, it will be! 

In the long run, most people want to know 
the truth. Some people, however, prefer to 
know what lies are most in fashion. 

Epwarp E, Hates, 


Correspondence, 


‘‘You are mistaken in your translation 
of Saint Paul. He does not say that, if the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound, no one will 
‘prepare himself for the Jetter.? He says, 


‘No one will prepare himself for the Jaffe.’ 
What a pity it is that you and I cannot make 
people read Saint Paull’’... 
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Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 


One of the English delegates to the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary celebration of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association at Boston in May 
next is Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Before coming to Boston, Mr. 
Bowie is to make a tour of the eastern part 
of the United States and Canada, and is to 
be heard in Unitarian pulpits in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and Ottawa. A brief 
sketch of his life may therefore be of interest 
to readers of the Register. 

William Copeland Bowie was born April 5, 
1855, at Ballymena, County Antrim, Ireland. 
His parents were Scotch, being natives of 
Aberdeenshire. His childhood was spent in 
the north of Ireland, his youth in Scotland, 
while his mature life has been lived in Eng- 
land, Brought up on the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian Church, he early aban- 
doned Calvinism, and joined the Unitarian 
church at Aberdeen. Mr. Bowie studied for 
_ the ministry at the Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, when the late Rev. William Gaskell 
was principal, and afterwards at Manchester 
College, London, during the principalship of 
the late Dr. Martineau. 

In 1880 Mr. Bowie was settled as minister 
of the church at Stamford Street, London, 
where he remained for ten years. During his 
pastorate he took an active part in social and 
educational work in Lambeth and Southwark. 
He also acted for a time as one of the honor- 
ary secretaries of the Charity Organization 
Society, and was chairman of the Committee 
of the Woman’s University Settlement, South- 
wark. In 1888 he was elected a member of 
the London School Board, and has since been 
returned at four contested elections. For six 
years he held the office of chief ‘whip’ of 


the Progressive party in the School Board. 
Daring his term of service he has rendered 
efficient aid to the cause of unsectarian edu- 
cation, and the keeping of the London schools 


free from clerical interference. At the pres- 
ent time he is chairman of the School Accom- 
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modation and Attendance Committee for the 
whole of the metropolis, and has thus to deal 
with an elementary school population of up- 
ward of eight hundred thousand children. 

In 1890 Mr. Bowie resigned his ministry at 
Stamford Street, and entered the service of 
the British’and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, first as missionary agent, and afterward, 
on the death of Rev. Henry Ierson in 1892, 
as secretary, —the office which he still holds. 
For several years he acted as honorary secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Association, —an 
office now held by Mr. Ion Pritchard, one of 
the delegates to the anniversary at Boston. 
For ten years (1885-95) Mr. Bowie edited the 
Sunday School Helper, now edited by Miss 
Marian Pritchard, who is also coming to 
Boston as a delegate. Mr. Bowie is one of 
the vice-presidents of the Essex Hall Tem- 
perance Association of London, and in Boston 
will speak at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, as well as present the 
greetings of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


Rev. Charles Hargrove. 


Rev. Charles Hargrove, minister of Mill 
Hill Unitarian Chapel, Leeds, is another 
of the anniversary delegates, and a man 
whose career has been, perhaps, unique. He 
was born in London, July 4, 1840. His father 
was a well-known clergyman in the west of 
Ireland, of evangelical belief, who resigned 
his charge from conscientious scruples, and 
published his reasons for retiring from the 
Established Church. He was the author, 
also, of a ‘‘Commentary on Genesis.’’ Mr. 
Hargrove’s mother was the daughter of an 
Irish clergyman. 

He was educated at a private school at 
Wimbledon, Surrey, which he left in 1859 
to go to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. His 
university career was interrupted by his se- 
cession in 1862 to the Church of Rome, 
caused by his belief that this was the only 
logical alternative to absolute scepticism. 
For the next ten years Mr. Hargrove gave 
himself to the study of theology and the 
duties of the priesthood, mostly on the Conti- 
nent. In 1872 he left the Romish Church, 
moved principally by the impossibility of 
longer accepting the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, with which he had always had diffi- 
culty. Returning to Cambridge, he took his 
degree, and was employed as one of the uni- 
versity extension lecturers. Having identi- 
fied himself with the Unitarian movement, 
he was invited by the Mill Hill congregation 
in 1876 to accept the pastorate of that church, 
which he has held ever since. 

The sphere of Mr. Hargrove’s influence ex- 
tends beyond the limits of his own congrega- 
tion, which, though not large, is an influen- 
tial one. He has published various sermons 
and pamphlets, chiefly on theological ques- 
tions, among these being ‘*What we think 
of Christ: A Frank Reply to Unitarian 
Christians by an Anti-Christian Theist, ’’ 
‘‘On Behalf of Liberty,’’ and ‘‘The Limits 
of Compromise in Profession of Faith.’”’ 
He has also written the life of his friend, 
the late Father Suffield, a distinguished 
convert to the Unitarian ministry at the time 
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of the declaration of papal infallibility. He 


publishes a monthly sermon under the title 
of ‘‘The Mill Hill Pulpit,’? now in its 
eighth yearly volume. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Hargrove 
has been honorary secretary of the Leeds 
He was pres- 


Charity Organization Society. 


ident for two years of the Library and Philo- 
sophical Society, and is now president of the 
Leeds Library, founded by his predecessor, 
Dr. Priestley, when minister of Mill Hill 
Church. Mr. Hargrove at one time took an 
active part in politics, especially in the re- 
tum of Mr. Gladstone for Leeds in 1880,— 
the final disaster which overthrew the Bea- 
consfield ministry, and brought into discredit 
the Jingo policy. Of late years he has, 
like many others, held aloof from party ties, 
and stood for a policy of peace and progress. 
He has been vigorously opposed to the pres- 
ent war, and took the chair last October at 
a meeting called to voice the sentiment of the 
friends of peace. 

Mr. Hargrove is an able and eloquent 
preacher, and will be heard with interest on 
this side of the water. He has been invited 
to deliver the address before the Berry 
Street Conference of Ministers in Boston. 
He expects, before coming to the anniversary 
meetings, to attend the sessions of the West- 
ern Conference at Chicago. Mrs. Hargrove 
is to accompany him on his visit. 


A Brief Sketch of Unitarianism in 
England. 


The story of Unitarianism in England is 
one which begins from the earliest times of 
the Reformation, though it was for a long 
time only the story of struggling and isolated 
heretics. The sixteenth century is dotted 
over with the names of Unitarian martyrs. 
The last persons put to death for religion in 
England were two who were burned for Uni- 
tarianism in 1612. But flames could not put 
into the New Testament anything but the old, 
simple doctrine of one Almighty God, and 
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Christ a great, holy teacher, but not God. 
The Latin treatises and catechisms of the 
Polish Unitarians were smuggled into Eng- 
land, and widely read. All through the 
Puritan struggle of the seventeenth century 
there was a strong under-current of Unitarian 
thought. It was held by some of the greatest 
minds of the age, such as John Milton, John 
Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton, It was not 
organized into a Church. It could not be. 
But it kept spreading; and, when in the next 
century some congregations openly took the 
name, it was not as anything new. 

Of the body of churches now commonly 
known as Unitarian, the first to take the 
name was established in 1774 by Theophilus 
Lindsey, vicar of Catterick, in Yorkshire, 
who, having become convinced that Unita- 
rianism is the doctrine of the Bible, gave up 
his living, and, coming to London, opened 
Essex Street Chapel. The congregation has 
since removed to Essex Church, Kensington, 
Lindsey’s chapel being converted into Essex 
Hall, the present headquarters of the English 
Unitarians. 

The great leader of the movement toward 
the open avowal of Unitarian belief was Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, and it took place among 
the English Presbyterians. These English 
Presbyterians—an entirely distinct body from 
the Calvinistic Presbyterians of Scotland, 
though they were originally very much the 
same in doctrine as the other non-conformists 
—gradually became less willing to set up, or 
submit to, any formal statements of doctrine. 
When the ‘‘Act of Toleration’’ (1689) en- 
abled them to build chapels, they left their 
trust deeds open, not tying them down to the 
doctrines of the founders. They did this 
with their eyes open. They were mostly 
orthodox themselves; but there was free 
inquiry in the air, and they would not tie 
down their descendants, but left them free to 
worship as they might find truest. The con- 
sequence was that those descendants became 
gradually broader in their thought. There 
was no sudden change of position; but the 
old points of Orthodoxy were less and less 
insisted on, and they fell back more and 
more on the simple teachings of the Gospels. 
It was Theophilus Lindsey and Joseph Priest- 
ley who aroused them to the perception that 
this simpler Christianity to which they had 
come was, in fact, Unitarianism, and who 
showed them its real importance, and led 
them to avow it and spread it. They did 
not, indeed, take the name: they disliked 
sect-names altogether. They continued, for 
the most part, to call themselves ‘‘Presby- 
terians’’; and some do still. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they have come to be commonly 
known as ‘‘Unitarians’’; and there has been 
no shrinking from the avowal of the great 
truths which that name denotes. Only they 
are careful to maintain the freedom which has 
led them to those truths, as well as to bear wit- 
ness for the truths themselves. 

So, while the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ is com- 
monly adopted as describing their general 
position, they have always shrunk from per- 
manently labelling their churches by that 
name, feeling it their duty to preserve them 
and hand them on in the same freedom in 
which they received them. This shrinking 
from a sectarian position, this feeling that 
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they are not setting up any new doctrine of 
their own, but simply reverting to the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus Christ, has in some ways 
hindered them from propagandist action; 
and, indeed, it was not till 1813 that the 
penal laws against Unitarianism were finally 
repealed, so that their progress has been 
slow. But it has gone steadily on. 

A movement very similar to that among the 
English Presbyterians took place, also, among 
the General Baptists; and a still more impor- 
tant liberal movement among the Irish Pres- 
byterians in the first quarter of the last cen- 
tury led to the secession of a considerable 
number of congregations, which formed them- 
selves into Non-subscribing Presbyteries. All 
these are usually classed with Unitarians, 
being included in a common Year Book, and 
generally acting all together in. conferences 
and associations. The total number of these 
Unitarian and allied free churches is about 
three hundred and sixty, .of which some 
twenty-five are in London. 

The theological schools from which these 
liberal churches mainly draw their ministers 
are three; namely, Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, founded in Manchester, 1786, which has 
from the first adhered to its ‘‘original prin 
ciple of freely imparting theological knowl- 
edge, without insisting on the adoption of 
particular theological doctrines’’; the ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary College,’’ founded 
in 1854 and located in Manchester; and the 
Presbyterian College, Caermarthen, a survival 
of the time when the English Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists were united. It 
still continues unsectarian, both Unitarian 
and Orthodox students studying together, and 
under professors drawn from both sides. 

The working centre of the Unitarian 
churches is the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, which has its headquarters 
at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. There 
is also a National Conference, established in 
1882, and meeting once in three years. Its 
full name is the ‘‘ National Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 
Presbyterian, and Other Non-subscribing or 
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Kindred Congregations.’’—Fyom. Rev. Dr. 


Brooke Herford's ‘‘ Forward Movement Lect- 
ures.”” 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Sunday School. 


The offer is open to any Sundav-school not 
subscribing to Avery Other Sunday to have 
without charge the Easter number of the 
paper to the extent of any copies desired. 
This issue is particularly rich in illustrations 
and stories appropriate to the Easter time. 
Send your request to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Still more cheering news with regard to the 
contributions of Sunday-schools to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. During the 
past week a donation wes received from 
Union Springs, N.Y. This is the first time, 
so far as the records show, that this Sunday- 
school has given to the Sunday School So- 
ciety. The same is nearly true of another 
instance: the Norfolk Street Unitarian Sun- 
day-school (Boston) sent a contribution to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society last 
week for the first time in many'years. The 
Second Unitarian Sunday-school in Brook- 
line, Mass., sustains its record of last year 
by sending $15. The East Boston Unitarian 
Sunday-school shows the effect of new leader- 
ship by putting its name upon the member- 
ship list of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society with a handsome contribution. This 
school gave nothing last year. We hope this 
most encouraging report for the past week 
will be continued in the same generous and 
loyal fashion for many weeks to come. 


Among the new editions in press or just 
published are: Howard N. Brown’s Life of 
Jesus; an abridgment of Spaulding’s 
‘*Hymnal’’; Horton’s ‘‘ Beginning of Chris- 
tianity’’; Mrs. K. G. Wells’s ‘‘Lessons in 
Etbics,’’ Part I. ; selections from the Psalms 
(leaflet) ; selections from the New Testament 
(card). 


It is profitable for superintendents and 
ministers to plan reasonable entertainment 
for the Sunday-school. Sometimes the right 
thing to do is to have a social gathering. In 
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UR interests influence our opinions. 

The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 

and so-called White Leads may be- 

lieve their mixtures are the best because it 

is greatly to their interest to do so. We 

believe that Pure White Lead is the best 

Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 

dreds of years of use, and the experience 
of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application, 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham Street, New York. 
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another. instance, it might be wise to give| 
some entertainment in a light vein. But the 
illustrated lecture treating popular subjects is 
always acceptable. Many Sunday-schools are 
making use of this resource. It deepens in- 
terest, makes the vestry seem more familiar 
and home-like, and swells the general tide of 
loyalty. At the Arlington St. Church vestry, 
Boston, not long ago, an interesting talk was 
given by Prof. A. J. George of Newton High 
School. His address was made very attrac- 
tive by excellent pictures. Mr. John O. 
Godfrey, the superintendent. proposes to have 
another similar gathering, encouraged by the 
success of this particular one. 


‘*Bternal Goodness, ’’ 
‘¢*Nearer, my God, to thee’’; 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Life.’? Rom. vi. 4; vii. 6 
It has been thought wise, in accordance 
with the precedent of former years, to close 
the Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’? on the first 
Saturday in May. There will, accordingly, 
be only four more lectures. In order that the 
subject may be treated as completely as pos- 
sible, these lectures will take up the matter 
comprised in the remaining eight lessons. 
Lessons XXIX. to XXXI., bearing on the 
teaching of Jesus, will be handled on April 7. 
No address April 14, Saturday before Easter. 
The subject on April 21 will be ‘‘The Last 
Supper.’’ The third lecture, on the 28th, 
will bring us to the end of the trial of Jesus. 
On the sth of May will be treated Ene 
Crucifixion,’ and the belief in the continued 
presence and power of the Master out of 
which grew the early Church. 


NeEwngEss OF LIFE. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


What, then, 
“*newness of life’’? 


efficacy? 
‘“The Self-interpreting New Testament,’? | ity- 
published by the N. D. Thompson Company 
of St. Louis, is a very attractive and helpful 
book. The text of the New Testament is 
given, with over a hundred large-page photo- 
graphs, showing places in Palestine as they 
appear to-day. There are also commenta- 
ries, references, statistics, and explanatory 
notes. This varied work of compilation has 
been successfully done by Dr. John Brown, 
Dr. Josiah L. Forter, Dr. James W. Lee, 


definitely. 


abundance. 
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Soul Immortal because from God.—Poem, 
‘“Intimations of Immortality, ’’ Wordsworth ; 
hymn, ‘‘Father, whate’er of earthly bliss’’; 
hymn, ‘‘God moves ina mysterious way.”’ 

Immortality based on Eternal Purpose.— 
Poem (parts), ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ Tennyson ; 
hymn, ‘‘God is love: his mercy brightens 

Immortality based on God’s Love.—Poem, 
Whittier; 
hymn, ‘Tell 
me not in mournful numbers’’ ; benediction. 


April 15 (Easter Sunday), ‘‘Newness of 


“STf we sit down at the great tree’s feet, 
We feel the pulses of nature beat: 
There’s an upward impulse in everything. 
‘Look up and be glad!’ is the law of Spring ; 
And, as flowers grow under last year’s leaves, 
New hopes arise in the heart that grieves.”’ 


Life is the opportunity for growth. 
that opportunity is removed, death ensues. 
is meant by the expression 
Can this opportunity be 
removed and afterward restored to its former 
All nature teaches us the possibil- 
The delicate flower bears within itself 
the seed by which it may be reproduced in- 
The grain is hidden in the soil, 
only to push its way up again in fruitful 
The caterpillar withdraws into 
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its chtysalis to awake as a beauteous winged 
thing. The-whole earth becomes torpid in 
winter, and is aroused by the sun’s warm rays 
at spring-time. Thus organic nature encom- 
passes us with evidences of renewed opportu- 
nity, which, to the seeing eye, must assume the 
deepest significance. It is this newness of 
life that is the key-riote of the Easter festi- 
val. Theological controversy may brush away 
obscuring legendary mists, and overthrow 
long-established customs; but the spirit that 
underlies this one great festival embodies a 
sublime verity, and will never be discarded. 
Rationalism is not a foe to time-honored be- 
liefs: it aims only to put them to intelligent 
use, to get them out of their sectarianism, 
and make them allies of religion. It is easy 
to show that our modern celebration of Easter 
antedates the Christian era; but its spirit be- 
longs to no age, no sect, no cult. Its wide 
sway demonstrates the principle of human 
brotherhood which will one day unify the 
world of morals and religion. 

Its essential truth is not that the divine 
Life was implanted only in Jesus, but that 
this God-given principle can spread and grow 
in every human heart,—ever new, ever beau- 
tiful. His character is a revelation of the 
infinite possibilities of God’s children. As 
he was first crucified, then glorified, so it has 
been with every holy cause. So may it per- 
haps be with the soul struggling to attain 
such perfection as his. But ‘‘out of the 
grave of seeming defeat truth rises, glorified, 
and immortal’’; and it is our work to help 
roll the stone away. 

How are we to attain this newness of life? 
Look again at Nature’s methods. The flower- 
seed, the grain, the chrysalis,—each draws 


hymn, 


When 


COTTON UNDERWEAR 


and Prof. Robert A. M. Bain. Such a vol- 
ume as this should be in the libraries of 
Sunday-schools, as a resource for the various 
classes when studying particular subjects in 
the Life of Jesus or St. Paul. Price in cloth 
binding, - $2.75; half morocco, $3.25; full 
morocco, $5. 


« Fac-Simile of Label.”’ 


Cc. F. HATHAWAY & CO. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Four unions lately enrolled,—Revere, 
Mass. ; Charlestown, N.H.; Hyde Park ; and 
West Roxbury, Mass. We gladly welcome 
these, but shall not be satisfied till the Uni- 
tarian denomination gives us ‘‘the half of its 
kingdom.’’ 

The unions must not forget their annual 
obligations to the national treasury. In this 
jubilte year of all years, our young people 
must show their loyalty. 

There has been more or less irregularity 
in the last two months in the mailing of the 
Union list of Word and Work, owing to ill- 
ness. Those who have failed to receive their 
copies will: confer a favor by notifying the 
national secretary. 


WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


at reasonable prices: 


at. oN. ae 
EASTER SERVICE FOR Y. P. R. U.. MEETING.* 


Hymn, ‘‘O God, whose presence glows in 
alll’? hymn, ‘‘Teach me, my God and 


age ie EE eee eee 
*'This programme arranged by one of our young minis- 
ters will be helpful to such Timisre as have an Easter meet- 
ing. Very brief addresses or short prose quotations are to 
be given on the different divisions of the topic, including 
the article in this column ' 


DRAWERS, made with a ruffle of 
fine embroidery, with cluster 
of tucks, open and closed, 
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WOMEN’S CORSET COVERS,| * - 
High neck, perfect fitting 
and hand-made button-holes, 
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WOMEN’S CORSET COVERS, 
Made of Hathaway cotton and cam- 
bric, V and square neck, 
with very fine embroidery, 
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from the great storehouses of supply exactly 
the elements necessary to bring about the 
transformation; and so must we be open to 
the spiritual influences essential to our inner 
growth. . 

By this I do not mean a passive recipiency, 
but an active reaching out. Passivity is the 
first symptom of death: energy belongs to 
life. Reach up, reach out! Absorb every 
ray of God’s sunlight, every drop of his holy 
dew, every breath of his pure air, until your 
soul has thrilled with fresh vitality, and be- 
come a fit occupant of his beautiful, harmo- 
nious world! Thus shall we fulfil the com- 
mand to walk in newness of life, and make 
every season of the year a glad Easter-tide. 


Berlin, Mass. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet on 
Tuesday, April 17, with Rev. J. N. Wood- 
man of Sterling, Rev. S. W. Sutton of Athol 
reading the essay. 


Alton, Ill—Rev. George R. Gebauer dur- 
ing Lent has been preaching a course of spe- 
cial sermons on ‘‘Maxims of the Master.’’ 
The subjects are as follows: March 4, ‘‘The 
Ethics of the Inward Man’’; March 11, 
‘*Non-resistance’’; March 18, ‘‘ Judge not’’; 
March 25, ‘‘The Law of Forgiveness’’; April 
1, ‘*The Maxims of Philanthropy’’; April 8, 
‘*The Principle of Faith’’; April 15 (Easter), 
‘“The Highest Love, ’’ 


Barre, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. A F. 
Bailey: Fifty members of the congregation 
welcomed Rev. Messrs. Badger and Kent in 
the church vestry on the evening of March 20, 
and listened to their words with pleasure and 
profit. The Alliance served cake and coffee, 
and it was pronounced the most pleasant so- 
cial occasion of the season, The general 
prevalence of influenza and other diseases in 
the town deprived many of our most loyal 
Unitarians of the pleasure of attendance. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Noon service on 
Wednesday, April 11, will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, April 9: Mem- 
bers will attend the Union of Ministers at 
10 A.M. at Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, 14 Beacon Street, to hear addresses 
by Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Lorimer, Dean 
Hodges, Rev. W. J. Batt, and Rev. C. F. 
Carter, on ‘‘ Possibilities of Interdenomina- 
tional Fellowship and Work.’’ 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service and preach. Subject, ‘‘Seed- 
sowing.’’ Music by a quartette. Seats free. 
All invited. Those who attend the Thursday 
evening lecture course had a pleasant surprise 
last week in listening to Mr. B. Chandra 
Pal, who at a moment’s notice consented to 
speak on ‘‘India: Its People and Modern 
Reforms.’’ Mr. Pal is at present engaged in 
a temperance mission in this country. He 
is a distinguished missionary of the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India, and a most cultured and 
eloquent interpreter of the old Indian phi- 
losophy and religion. Mr. Pal was sent to 
England as a special student, and was for a 
year a scholar of Manchester College, Oxford, 
Eng. During that time he preached fre- 
quently in the most important Unitarian 
pulpits throughout the country, commending 
himself highly by his thoughtful discourses ; 
for he is as conversant with European thought 
as he is with Indian. Mr. Pal leaves Boston 
this week; but he will be in this city again 
toward the end of April, and also in May, as 
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a delegate to the anniversary meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


East Boston, Church of Our Father, Rev. 
A. J. Coleman: Three most successful Sun- 
day evening ‘‘ Forward Movement’’ meetings 
have been held in this church. The audience 
has numbered twelve hundred for the series. 
Most able addresses were given by Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright and Rev. W. F. Greenman 
on March 11, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley and Rev. 
F. L. Phalen on the 18th, Rev. C. F. Dole 
and Rev. Edward Hale on the 25th. The 
meetings were of a fine character, and their 
influence has been greatly felt. Noted solo- 
ists, with a chorus of forty trained voices, 
supplied the fine music. The soloists were 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Mr. Fred Ken- 
dall, and Mr. Herbert Johnson. No better 
work can be done by our churches. 


Burlington, Vt.—The ninetieth annual 
meeting of the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church has just been held, and shows 
the society to be in the most flourishing con- 
dition in its history. The parish, which is 
composed of about two hundred families, is 
steadily increasing. The Sunday-school has 
two hundred and twenty-five members. The 
Women’s Alliance, which has been recently 
organized from the local society, starts off 
with one of the largest memberships in the 
denomination. The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is doing good work in three 
branches, —the ‘‘ Religious Section, ’’ holding 
its meetings Monday evenings, the ‘‘ Unity, ’’ 
studying ‘‘Strange Peoples of the World,’’ 
meeting every other Thursday, and the 
“*Wadsworth Section,’’ meeting from time to 
time to sew for the poor, The treasurer’s 
report showed about $5,000 received and dis- 
tributed during the year, with a surplus in 
the treasury. The collection for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is now $277.46,— 
an increase over the preceding year. The 
report of the pastor, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf. 
who has now been settled in Burlington seven 
years, showed that he had preached eighty- 
five times during the year, made several ad- 
dresses, and given some lectures. In the 
parish upward of one thousand calls had been 
made, and he had officiated at five weddings 
and six funerals. The visit of Mrs. Davis, 
corresponding secretary of the Alliance, has 
awakened a new interest in the women’s work 
of the society. The outlook is very encour- 
aging. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The regular 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance was held 


“Never Saw 
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in the vestry Tuesday, March 20. Rev. 
George W. Cutter of Arlington gave a very 
interesting account of his travels from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem, and a visit to the Church 
of the Nativity. An Easter sale will be held 
in the vestry Thursday and Friday, April 5 
and 6, from 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. An enter- 
tainment will be given each evening. Ad- 
mission, morning and afternoons, free; even- 
ings, 15 cents. 


Haverhill, Mass.—A reception was ten- 
dered to Rev. Frank A. Gilmore and Mrs. 
Gilmore at Unity Hall by the ladies of the 
First Parish Church. In view of Mr. Gil- 
more’s resignation from the First Parish 
pastorate and his and his family’s prospective 
departure to Madison, Wis., in the near 
future, this reception was planned as a fare- 
well to them by his parishioners and by their 
many friends outside the church. The hours 
of the reception were from eight to ten 
o’clock ; and, despite the storm, very many 
people called at the hall during that time. 
Unity Hall had been prettily furnished and 
decorated for the occasion; and in the rear 
of the apartment four refreshment tables were 
attractively set forth, offering chocolate, 
coffee, and cake for the guests. The young 
men of the church acted as ushers, presenting 
the guests to Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore and 
those receiving with them. The latter were 
Madam Gilmore, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Greenman, Mrs. Emeline Bradley, Miss 
Emeline Carey, and Mr. Thomas S. Bradley, 
prominent members of the First Parish 
Church and intimate friends and associates 
of the pastor and his wife in the parish work. 
All of the guests had words of regret to utter 
to the pastor and his wife, coupled with ex- 
pressions of warm commendation for the suc- 
cess that had attended their connection with 
the church, the constant and unfailing efforts 
for its upbuilding and uplifting, and the 
strong influence that their presence had al- 
ways been toward inspiring and stimulating 
all those with whom they had come in con- 
tact to higher ideals and more worthy lives. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The resignation of 
Rev. George H. Young, the minister of the 
First Church, has been regretfully received 
by the parish; but action upon the matter has 
been postponed for a few weeks. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of Boston occupied the pulpit of the 


First Church March 18, and addressed a meet-* 


ing of Sunday-school workers March 21. At 
the meeting of the Unitarian Club at Ger- 
niantown on the evening of the 22d Mr. Van 
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Ness gave a very interesting and graphic ac- 
count of his visit last summer to Count 
Tolstoi. Last Sunday Rev. Frederic <A. 
Hinckley delivered a very earnest and stirring 
sermon to a large congregation at the Spring 
Garden Church on ‘‘The Unitarian Opportu- 
nity to spread the Religion of Humanity.’ 
At the regular monthly church supper at this 
church next Friday the topic for the after- 
dinner addresses will be ‘*The Church.’’ 


‘Wilmington, Del.—During the session of 
the Methodist Conference here Dr. Joshua A. 
Lippincott, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Association, preached in the Uni- 
tarian church. A very large congregation 
attended. 


Hssex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches was held with the North Society, 
Saiem, on February 22. The day was» very 
stormy, but about one hundred and twenty- 
five were in attendance. After the business 
_meeting the essay of the morning was pre- 
sented by Rev. W. H. Pierson of Somerville, 
the topic being ‘‘Three Voices of the Cen- 
tury. —Cardinal Newman, Martineau, and 
Ruskin.’’ The essayist recalled the striking 
figure of John the Baptist as a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Whether in the desert or 
the city, the prophet of God speaks; and 
the world is hushed. There are but few 
voices. Oxford is remarkable as having fur- 
nished these three great lights to the world. 
The speaker then gave a characterization of 
Newman, who was born in 1801, the leader 
of the Tractarian Movement with Pusey. De- 
spite his great intellect, he was in sympathy 
with Rome, and became a candidate for the 
papacy. He was in love with Rome, but not 
for political power, but for religion. Arnold 
asked who could resist his voice in its per- 
suasiveness. Martineau was born 1805. His 
was the voice of a preacher, scholar, and 
saint. He lived in Liverpool, Oxford, and 
London,—a descendant of the Huguenots. 
Despite the war interest in London, marked 
tributes were paid to him by the press. He 
was the prophet of religion and an exemplar 
of righteousness. His method and purpose 
were the opposite of Newman’s. The latter 
cared for book and creed, But for Martineau 
no man, book, teacher, church, or council, 
came beween the soul and God. He looked 
to the tribunal of reason and conscience. . He 
was not denominational, but in a sense be- 
longed to the Broad Church, though he was 
a Unitarian in theology. John Ruskin was 
born in 1819, son of a wine merchant, and 
author of many wonderful books; yet he 
spent his money and himself in the cause of 
philanthropy. A great lover of art, he made 
us appreciate the great masters. His books 
have a great fascination, full of wisdom and 
practical piety. He was a great art critic 
and teacher of political economy, yet not a 
success. He was a preacher. He came to 
see the splendor of words. He tells us how 
he outgrew orthodoxy, having heard a narrow 
preacher, and then turned to a picture of Paul 
Veronese. Discussion followed the essay, 
four or five taking part. After a brief inter- 
mission the devotional meeting was held, 
Rev. George D. Latimer leading in the ser- 
vice, and Rev.-E. C. Butler of Quincy 
preaching an interesting sermon on the text. 
‘+ For the fashion of this world passeth away’’ 
(1 Cor. vii. 31). ; 

In the afternoon Rev. S. B. Stewart gave 
an ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Essex Confer- 
ence,’’ which need not here be summarized, 
as it was voted to have the discourse printed. 
After an interval, reminiscences followed the 
sketch. It was voted :— : 

‘*Whereas the Essex Conference has heard 
with great satisfaction of the decision of 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot to remain in the office 
of secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, therefore 

** Resolved, That this Conference congratu- 


e - 
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lates the American Unitarian Association on 
the decision of its honored secretary, and 
takes this opportunity to renew its loyalty to 
the Association, and to extend the pledge of 
its co-operation to the secretary.’’ B. R. 
Bulkeley, Secretary. 

[A report of this meeting was mailed for publication early 


in March, but for some reason failed to reach its proper 
destination.], 


Notices. 
Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 


nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,” Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rey. Lyman Clark is Ayer, 
Mass. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The March meeting was held at the 
Parish House of All Souls’ Church, Manhat- 
tan, on the afternoon and evening of Friday, 
the 23d. There was a large attendance at 
both sessions. The newly organized Sunday- 
school at Flatbush was represented for the 
first time, seven delegates from that school 
being present. Two very interesting papers 
were read at the afternoon session. One by 
Mr. F. H. Ames of Brooklyn, who was un- 
able to be present, was read by the president, 
the topic being ‘‘History and Biography as 
Teachers of Morals and Ideals.’’ It gave a 
brief but comprehensive review and summary 
of the methods and tendencies of Sunday- 
school teaching, and of those vast fields of 
human experience which we now have from 
which to draw the great essential lessons of 
religion, being helped in doing so by the 
characteristics of such history which is in prog- 
ress. Miss Helen E. Stone then read a short 
paper on the question, *‘Why are the Unita- 
rian Boy and Girl of To-day less interested 
in Religious Questions than were their 
parents?’’ She claimed that it is because 
we are so anxious to fill the child’s mind 
with mere information that we crowd and 
push the children too much, eagerly explain- 
ing everything, and leading them by careful 


Deaths. 


In Brookline, 28th ult., Dexter N. Richards, aged 77 


years. 

In Brookfield, 29th ult., Josephine A. (Manning), wife 
of Alvin Hyde, Esq., aged 60 years, 2 months, 14 days. 

In Northfield, 19th ult., Laura Connable, widow of Col, 
Charles Pomeroy, aged 83 years. 


Mrs. Pomeroy had been a resident of Northfield for half 
a century, and was greatly esteemed and beloved, Pos- 
sessed of superior intellectual powers and refined taste, 
she read and enjoyed the best books. An earnest Unita- 
rian, she eagerly perused the Christian Register from 
week to week, and was deeply interested in Unitarian 
affairs, whether pertaining to her own church or to the 
denomination at large. A consistent Christian, she not 
only admired the life and teachings of Jesus, but mani- 
fested in a marked degree the Christ-like character. Her 
constant devotion to her family, her uniform unselfishness, 
her charitable judgment of others, kindness to them and 
sympathy with them, her patience, cheerfulness, and trust 
in bereavement and suffering, her practical recognition of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, ren- 
dered her a worthy exemplification of the Christian life. 
‘Fold her, O Father, in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger af love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 
Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 
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hands through pleasant paths so hurriedly that MPAs 
the natural mythology of childhood is denied 
to them; and they are trained to self-control J. S. Waterman & Sons, "S 1sdos au 


from infancy. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the papers, opened by 
Mr. Hunt of Orange, and in which Mrs. 
Jackson, Miss Hirsch, and otheis took part. 
At the evening session Rev. M. St. C. 
Wright of Harlem gave a stirring and com- 
prehensive address on the general topic of the 
meeting, ‘‘The Relation of the Sunday- 
school to the World of Ideas.’’ He divided 
his address into two parts, telling his audi- 
ence to take their choice. Some people, he 
said, prefer the teaching of a few things 
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POSITION WANTED. 
BY an organist of twenty years’ experience. 
quainted with all services. Best of references. 
Within 25 miles of Boston. Address “L. F. D.,” 24 Rich- 
ardson Avenue, Wakefield, Mass. 
2 ng degt view Lng Told cake abil oe ple oS SS A 
A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
wishes to form classes for young children for 


summer and autumn. Back Bay references. Terms mod- 
erate. Address “M. W..,’’ care Christian Register. 


OMPANION.—Young lady of refinement desires 
osition as companion. Highest references. Ad- 
dress “M, E. W.,” Christian Register office. 


Business Notices. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co.’s Opening.—All pre- 
vious attractions offered by Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & 
Co. at their splendid Winter Street and Temple Place es- 
tablishment have been discounted this week, The new 
and elegant Temple Place entrance was inaugurated on 
Monday by a display throughout the entire store of the 
fashions and necessities of the season, surpassing all pre- 
vious records. In every department most attractive bar- 
gains are presented at prices which should tempt the 
shrewdest and most economical buyers. Vast improve- 
ments in the interest of patrons are evident on every hand, 
both in the superior quality of goods as well as in archi- 
tectural features, in which no expense has been spared by 
this enterprising firm. Perhaps the most striking display 
is in the Millinery Department, which is exceptionally 
fine, the vast apartment of fine goods being the latest pro- 
ductions of the leading milliners of the world, personally 
selected by the firm’s buyer in Europe. During the week 
the store will be in gala dress, and the ladies of Boston 
and vicinity are invited to call and inspect this magnificent 
establishment and its offerings. 


A New Piece.—Have any of our readers ever seen 
a Lounge Chair? If not, we urge them to turn to the 
announcement in another column of the Paine Furniture 
Company, and see the engraving of one of these new and 
fascinating pieces of furniture. They have an air of luxury 
which no ordinary easy-chair could possibly convey. And 
they are not expensive. 


——— 

ANTED.—A young lady, college graduate, with 

|. some experience in teaching, desires a position in 

. family as governess, or would tutor. References ex- 
ang! 


. Address “E. H.,” South Hingham, Mass. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
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thoroughly than the teaching of something 
of everything. The speaker preferred the 
thorough teaching of a few subjects; and, 
as such, he mentioned, bearing in mind the 
necessity of order in their relation, the 
ideas of God; of man; of nature as spirit; 
of civilization, as the story of a larger life, 
not the achievement of a sect; of unity, as the 
logical development and completion of Prot- 
estantism; of morals, as natural and neces- 
sary; of religion, as belief in the reasonable- 
ness and righteousness of things, and man’s 
relation to them as incorporated in a visible 
institution. These few ideas, thoroughly 
taught, are the main thing. In the second 
part of his address he mentioned the value of 
the great ideas of history, biography, fiction, 
poetry, —the most humane of all studies, the 
record of the world’s best life; of science, 
with its fascinating details and great gener- 
alization of evolution, unity, and order; art 
and music experimentally taught; biographi- 
cal and historical ethics, and life practice 
and philanthropy,—the essential element in 
all these ideas being truth, and not mere 
facts. The school should.make a Bible from 
the world, illustrated by the various interest 
ing topics and problems of the time. Atti- 
tude rather than fact, feeling rather than 
attainment, should be the end and aim. The 
discussion which followed was opened by 
Mr. Slicer. who favored the union with a 
vivid illustration of the practical application 
of some of Mr. Wright’s ideas. 

On the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee the date of the annual meeting 
this year was changed from May 25 to May 
18, in order to avoid its interfering with the 
anniversary meetings in Boston, 


South Middlesex Conference.—The 
one hundred and second regular session of 
the South Middlesex Conference was held in 
the Unitarian church, Melrose, Wednesday, 
March 28. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. W. Wendte, who took for 
his subject ‘‘Transfiguration.’’ A little past 
eleven o’clock the president took the chair, 
and after a brief address introduced Dr. 
Crothers, who spoke on ‘‘The Problems of 
the Suburban Church.’’ He said the subur- 
ban church should not try to imitate the city 
church, but should study its own conditions, 
the needs, and spiritual possibilities of the 
people where it exists. It is impossible to 
lay down hard-and-fast rules for the religious 
life. The methods that would apply in one 
community might not in another. Some 
communities are tired to death with activi 
ties. The problem of the church is not to 
give them something more to do, but to give 
them peace and serenity of mind in what they 
are doing. There are people in every church 
who do more than they ought to do. The 
aim should be to distribute the work as 
widely as possible. get as many people inter- 
ested in it as possible. This requires knowl- 
edge and patience. The suburban church 1s 
where people are constan'ly coming, not where 
they are going away. It is near the home. 
Young life is constantly coming to it. It is 
our great opportunity and our great inspira 
tion. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Towle, 
who said the suburbanite was a man who was 
born in the country, who battled in the city, 
and who came into the suburbs to rest. The 
danger is that he becomes suburban in spirit, 
in feeling, in character, and not interested 
in the great things and the main issues of 
life. The tendency is to play church in- 
stead of doing the work that most needs to 
be done in both city and country. The real 
danger of the present time is the impending 
paganism of the prosperous classes. The 
suburbanite fears neither man nor the devil. 
The question is, Will he fear God? The 
fight is on between pure religion and a refined 
paganism. The main problem is how to 
preach religion, pure and simple, in a way 
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that will keep alive the world’s highest ideals 
of character, to declare the truth of God so 
convincingly that it will touch minds and 
hearts, and make men realize that the great 
things belong to the soul wherever it is. 
The suburban church is to be ¢hke church in 
the future, and in the difficulties of the situ- 
ation we should find our incentives to heroic 
endeavor. 

After this vigorous and forceful address, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown of Boston explained 
the purpose of the Unitarian Church Exten- 
sion Society, asking for it the support and 
loyalty of all the churches in the metropoli- 
tan district. A collection was taken, which, 
with another taken in the afternoon, amounted 
to $92. The pastor of the Melrose society 
then invited the conference to partake of the 
bountiful collation which the society had 
provided. 

The afternoon session opened with a praise 
service,—a new feature much enjoyed by all 
present. After the roll-call of the churches 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

** Resolved, That the Conference hereby 
recommends to the board of directors that 
the collection taken up to-day be given to 
the fund for the purchase of the Lithia 
Springs property, near Shelbyville, Ill. 

‘* Resolved, That the South Middlesex Con- 
ference hereby expresses its cordial apprecia- 
tion of the decision of Rev. S. A. Eliot to 
remain as secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, realizing the sacrifice of 
personal comfort and emoluments which it 
involves, and extends to him for itself and 
the churches which it represents assurances 
of renewed co-operation and support in the 
great work which he is so energetically and 
successfully carrying forward. ’’ 

Rev. Julian C. Jaynes then gave an earnest 
and helpful address upon the topic of the 
day. He said the first problem of the subur- 
ban church was how to keep alive. This is 
not hard to solve. We have the people: it 
only needs a live, strong man to lead them. 
There is a danger of multiplying suburban 
churches. The emphasis should be placed on 
the work of strengthening those that already 
exist. There should be variety in the organi- 
zation; and there should be many commit- 
tees, many offices, and as many péople in 
these as possible. Women and ministers do 
too much of the work. They should let the 
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men have a chance. We cannot dictate the 
order of society in the parlor, but in the 
church all social elements should ama]gamate. 
The speaker outlined his method of collecting 
funds for charitable and missionary work, 
and described his way of conducting the 
meetings of his young people and of carrying 
on the work of the Sunday-school. He was 
followed by Rev. C. F. Russell, who empha- 
sized the importance of worship in the life 
of the church. Rev. Messrs. De Long and 
Badger took part in the discussion; and Mr. 
George H. Ellis, in a brief speech, recom- 
mended the Church Extension Society. A 
vote of thanks was given the Melrose society 
for its generous hospitality and to the 
speakers for their inspiring addresses. The 
conference closed with the benediction by 
Rev. Dr. Crothers. Henry C. Parker, Sec- 
retary. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged .. 
Mar. 2. Unitarian Club of New York, “toward 
erpenses of SUES ERED niver- 


$27,205.30 


sary + a 500.00 
2. Society in Newington, N 10.00 
2. Free Congregational Society ee Flor- 
ence, Northampton .......- 30.50 
2. Society in Peabody......-...-.--++ ness 58.00 
5. First Ganeresatenal Society, Lexing- 
TOM ooo ceee cece cece cccescrs cess cece 314.85 
5. Society in T let dditional (in 
all $32 2.00 
5. Society in Da 20.00 
6. M. 50.00 
7. South Congregational Church, Boston, 2,200.00 
7. Mrs. Alfred Hills, Wellesley Hills 
(life membership) «.+.+ +++ esse sees 50.00 
7. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. = 22.00 
7. cla ak in Brewster, addition: 
ASosptadsabeeb casa near 5.00 
8. Social in Duxbury, on cage: I.00 
8. Society in Portsmouth, N.H 300.00 
8. A friend.. 100.00 
9. Society in Rutherford, NY at 0.00 
g. Society in Presque Isle, e., II.50 
12. First Congregational Society, Quiney, 232.38 
12. Society in San Diego, Cal.. 10,00 
12. Society in Meadville, Penn.. 200.00 
13. Chestnut Hill Secienn Newt i 75.00 
13. Society in Santa Ana, Cal...... , 12.00 
13. Society in ecockyilS) Conn 6.50 
TZ. Pees a 10.00 
14. Society i in “Keene, N. i: 302.33 
15. First Church, Boston. 1,200.00 
15. Society in Sterling, a 
41 eieiesta 10,00 
15, Women’s : National Alliance. . me 5.00 
15. Women’s National Alliance for ex- 
es of Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
Jaana a sjasteldabiaie aasteetaaatecaie ais 25.00 
16, First Unitarian Church, ese nae, 
Pa- a + ae 150.00 
16. pet, ‘t iby, addit nal “(in all 
fee 2.50 
16. First Pek ey ng- 
ton, additional. i... dessceesssessess 12.15 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


MAGEESRANGES 


'THE RANGE MAKES THE COOKING; MAGEE MAKES 
THE RANGE 


No other range so 
good as the MAGEE 


Because none other made like 
it. Embodies all the most 
practical, most advanced 
cooking ideas to date. It 
makes hard cooking seem 
easy, and easy cooking 
' seem easier. It cooks accord= 
ng to the most developed 
| cooking laws. That’sall. The 
Magee saves labor, saves fuel, 
_ Saves time and promotes good 
temper. Sold by fleading 

dealers. 


MAKERS OF THE 


-/MAGEE HEATERS * RANGES 


32-38 UNION ST., 
Boston. 


we 
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Mar. 16. Society in Winchester .-+-. +--+ +++- +++ f100.00 
16. Church of the Unity, Neponset, Bos- 
TOM «cnc cncsccercesse Weeeee pttereeses 82.18 
17. Sunday-school of Society in Grand 
y _ Haven, Mich. «..--+2++ eee eves sees 3.00 
19. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, on ac- Y 
COUN .- sees cece ceee rere tere ters cece 1,119.87 
19. Society in Sioux City, Ia.. 10.00 
19. Society in Dover, N.H 14.13 
20. Society in Peabody, a 
4.00 
20. 
235.00 
20. 10.00 
21. , Provi- 
dence, R.L...2:-2-seser eee eete cere 1,061.43 
2x. Society in Bath, N.H..... f 10.50 
21. Society in Montreal, Can... 57-56 
21. Society in Newburyport... 201.51 
21. First Parish of West Roxb 75.00 
22. Society in Warwick...... sence 11.00 
22. Sunday School of Society 


Brighton, New York 


22. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 
_ thomal..-+.s0seeeeerse esse seen sere ct 21.00 
22. First Congregational Society, Lexing- 
ton, additional (in all $329.35)----+ 2.00 
22. Mrs. Janet M. Cumston, Boston. 50.00 
23. Society in Wayland.....---.-+.-- 22.75 
23. Society in Pueblo, Col....-...- 7.00 
23. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, 
FIONA Fa leisiewsisenc eee» 50.00 
23 uverneur, N. 17.00 


all $1,078) -2+- -+2-seeevere sees serene 10.00 
King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 

tional .. «sees seesceen sere cceeeeeees 0.00 
First Unitarian Society, Revere..---- 5.41 


Sunday School of Society in Sudbury. 

Branch of Women’s National Alliance, 

_ Lexington ..--2+esee0y sees cers cess 

. Friend in Aurora, N.Y. (life member- 

ship for Mrs. Elizabeth C. Beers 

k of renton, N.Y.) Wi Mois sete ree 
28. Society in Sprin 


C gfield ....secerre reese 477.33 

28. Children of the late Charles G. Wood, 
Bost0n..ci- os wocedee vectedecvens 50.00 
28. Christ Church of Dorchester, Boston. 56.50 
29. Society in Belfast, Me......+---++ «+++ 75.00 
29. Society in Hubbardston 5 9.00 

29. First Religious Society 
_ Boston. ---++.++-+-++ 1,092.00 
29. King’s Chapel Society, 

_ tional 2 all $1,245.87) 5.00 

29. Miss Caroline Richmond, Providence, 

2.1., toward expenses of Hunga- 

rian delegates to Seventy-fifth An- 
TLIVETSATY +0 cee neve cece ence cose cere 100.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me. 25.00 
30. First Parish, Watertown... 117.52 
30. Mrs. Mary A. Fitch, Erie, Pa 10.00 
30. Society in Beverly, on account.. 100.00 
3I. Ope gee of Society in Berl: 55 2.00 
3x. Church of Our Father, East Boston.. 50.37 

_ 31. Miss Mary L. Southworth, Cleveland, 3 

Ohio (life membership)..---------- 50.00 
3x. Society in Lancaster........ 100,00 
31. Society in Geneseo, Ill......- 20.00 
3x. Society in Canton, on accoun' 13.00 
31. Society in Concord, N. 201.25 


. Branch of Women’s National Alliance, 
Concord, N.H. (life membership 
for Miss M. Emma Young)..-.---+ 

Finance Committee of Seventy-fifth Anniver- 

sary for expenses, as amount received dur- 
ing March........ Mee thiseed coaneauiocrre sess 


March 13. Penge of the late Samuel G. Per- 


ins, Boston, on account...-.-+++ $16,000.00 


Francis H. LINCOLN, 7reas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Dexter Nathan Richards. 


Mr. Dexter Nathan Richards, who died last 
week at his home in Brookline, aged seventy- 
seven, was born in Enfield, Mass. He was 
a descendant in the seventh generation of 
Edward Richards, who came from England 
in the ship Lion in 1632, settled with his 
brother first in Cambridge, and in 1636 be- 
came one of the proprietors of Dedham. 
Mr. Richards was educated in common and 
private schools in his native town and West- 
field Academy. At the age of eighteen he 
began business on his own account in the 
town of Prescott. 

Later he was a partner in the firms of H. 
Ammidown & Co. and of Edwards, Nichols 
& Richards in Boston, meeting with marked 
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success. In 1867 he retired; and, after a 
year and a half spent in foreign travel, he 
entered the banking and note business, and 
two years later he turned to manufacturing 
interests, accepting the treasurership of the 
Bates Manufacturing Company of Lewiston, 
Me.,—a position which he retained up to 
1898. Mr. Richards held many positions of 
trust and responsibility. He was married to 
Miss Louise M. Appleton of Boston, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin B. and Catherine Appleton. 
They had four children, two of whom are 
now living,—Mrs. William C. Hunneman 
and Alice Appleton Richards. Mrs. Richards 
survives him. 

Mr. Richards was an early member of the 
Unitarian Club, and almost always present at 
its meetings. For more than thirty years he 
has been an officer in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, and his generous contribu- 
tions to many of the most important philan- 
thropies are well known. But, as Dr. Hale 
said at his funeral, ‘‘No one this side the 
recording angel knows of his tender care of 
people in want, where he was perhaps the 
only friend.’’ 


Benjamin F, Smith. 

In the death of Mr. Benjamin F. Smith 
a thousand people have lost the presence here 
of a friend whom they remember with grati- 
tude. Somebody said of Mr. Smith ten years 
ago that he was a necessary institution in 
Boston, as much so as Phillips Brooks and 
Faneuil Hall. And this was true. But it 
was not simply in his invaluable service in 
the homes of acute sorrow, but in his broad, 
generous view of the larger needs of this 
community, that Mr. Smith has endeared 
himself to all who knew him. He has been 
—I don’t know how long—a valued member 
of the Standing Committee of the South 
Congregational Church. Such an office may 
mean little or it may mean much. In this 
case it meant much. In him the church had 
a ‘‘ministering servant,’’ ready to take hold 
in any enterprise, generous in the use of 
money, and, better yet, sympathetic and 
friendly wherever he could be of use. It is 
such men who make a town worth living in. 

E. E. H. 


George Hope Bertram. 


The Unitarian church in Toronto has suf- 
fered a great loss through the death of Mr. 
George Hope Bertram, the president of its 
board of trustees. Mr. Bertram had long 
been an active and liberal supporter of our 
cause, and his genial manner and strong 
spirit made him a most helpful influence in 
our community. As a member of the Do- 
minion Parliament, he was well known 
throughout the country; and the frank, sin- 
cere way in which he upheld his religious 
ideals did much to gain sympathy and good 
will for our church and the liberal thought 
for which it stands. All those who knew 
Mr. Bertram were attracted by his strong per- 
sonality, and are keenly sensitive to this 
misfortune which closed so early a most use- 
ful career. The feeling of all who had come 
in contact with his cheerful spirit was voiced 
in the telegram sent by Sir Wilfred Laurier 
to Mrs. Bertram,—‘‘I share your grief, for I 
have lost a dear friend.”’ 
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Masons Hamlin 


Church, School 
fist ORGANS =: 
Ledge, Home. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. ; ¥ 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 

5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

". Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

1%. Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 

America. 
24. The Saints. 
25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


(By Rev. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES A MERRY 
HEART.” JOY TRAVELS ALONG WITH 
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Pleasantries. 


‘¢Emperor William wants his salary raised 
to $10,000,000.’’ ‘*Can you blame him, 
with butter at twenty-eight cents?’’—C/eve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


‘Give me ten cents’ worth of 
paregoric, please.’’ Druggist: ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 
Customer (absent-mindedly): ‘‘How much 
is it???’ Druggist: ‘‘A quarter.’’ 


First Poet: ‘‘Penholder claims that he 
holds the record for the fastest time to New 
York and return.’’ Second Poet: ‘‘Yes: he 
says that one of his poems made the entire 
trip of ninety-eight miles in seven and one- 
half hours !’’—Pxck. 


‘¢This bell,’’ said a well-meaning sexton, 
when showing the belfry of an interesting 
village church to a party of visitors, ‘‘is only 
rung in case of a visit from the lord bishop 
of the diocese, a fire, a flood, or any other 
such calamities. ’’ 


Customer: 


An Irish lawyer addressed the court as “gen- 
tlemen” instead of “your honors.” After he had 
concluded, a brother of the bar reminded him of 
his error. He immediately arose: to apologize, 
thus: “May it please the court—in the heat of 
debate I called your honors gentlemen. It was 
a mistake, your honors.” 


‘*T would go with you to the end of the 
earth,’’ he asserted passionately. ‘‘Not with 
me, you wouldn’t,’’ she replied coldly. 
‘*Why not?’’ he demanded. ‘‘For two rea- 
sons,’’ she answered. ‘‘One is that I’m not 
going, and the other is that there isn’t any.’’ 
When one meets the prosaic new woman, one 
has to be careful what he says. — 7#-Bzzs. 


Atalabor meeting not long ago Miss Alice 
French (Octave Thanet) was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and after she had finished a little speech 
she was roundly cheered. “Miss French for- 
ever,” “Miss French forever,” cried the audi- 
ence. To this the presiding officer, a man, re- 
plied, “I know you mean well, but there may be 
some men who hope that the lady will not be 
Miss French forever.’’ 


‘Do you take an interest. in the war?’’ 
a London householder lately asked his cook, 
seeing a brightly colored map of South Africa 
in the kitchen. ‘‘No, sir,’’ was the reply; 
‘but I mean to ’ave a skirt like that brown 
bit, and blouses like these reds and greens 
and yellows. JI am just keepin’ the map to 
match the patterns with when I get an evenin’ 
off, sir.’’—Zxchange. 


An English journal expresses a wonder 
whether the pronunciation of some of the 
ignorant classes or of some of the cultivated 
classes is the worse. For instance, the groom 
says, ‘‘’Arry, ’old my ’oss.’’ But the curate 


says, ‘‘He that hath yaws to yaw, let him| 


yaw.’’ And the doctor’s wife says, ‘‘ Jawge, 
please go to Awthah and awdah the hawse; 
and don’t forget to look at the fiah.’’ And 
the vicar says, ‘‘If owah gwacious sovering 
lady wur-ah to die!’’ 


The rector of a small parish gave much 
time and attention to proselyting the Roman 
Catholic peasantry. One day an old woman 
called upon him, saying that she wished to 
turn Protestant. When questioned as to the 
reason therefor, she answered, ‘‘ Well, now, 
I’m told your riverance gives a blanket and 
a leg of mutton to any one that turns.’’ ‘‘Do 
you mean to say that you would sell your 
soul for a blanket?’’ asked the clergyman. 
‘*No, your riverance,—not without the leg of 
mutton!’’—ome Journal. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899-..- «+--+ $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES .. spies vere) 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, ; 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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Y MBASTINGS YO, 
‘BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


All Slzes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices. 
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~1, — 
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UN. 
ae mixtl: 
copies of a letter, piece +, 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
»ing. No wetting of paper. 


Send for circulars and samples 


Sass of work, Agents wanted. 
LAWTON & CO., 39 Rosey St, Now York. 


Chicago. 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

rls began wedaesiay) September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
actee weno For catalogue address ALLEN Bros 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individua) 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gikis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, rae 

Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, Principals. 

For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINARY Youne women, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium, Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS’ 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


] 
WESTERN LANDS | 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 


STEEL PENS. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
Sh _Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Power Conse. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Witt1am C. Gan- i 
NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuartorre C. Exior. 


S@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


By Freperick L. 


After Death. (“He who died at Azan.”) 
By Epvwin Arnoutp. Easter leaflet, deckle 
edge, per copy 5 cents (per dozen, 50 
cents). 


Many Mansions. By James Vira Brake. 
Easter leaflet, deckle edge, per copy 5 cents 
(per dozen, 50 cents). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS: 


PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER 


Illustrating, Mercantile Print- 
ing, Printing and Binding of 
Books, Magazines, Catalogues, 
and Pamphlets. ae 


No. 272 CONGRESS. STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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